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Mayor M. C. Migel 


Major M. C. Migel, founder and chairman 
of the board of the American Foundation 
for the Blind, who for decades has been 
internationally identified with services to 
blind people and has pioneered many im- 
portant services, died on October 23, 1958, 
just as the New Outlook was going to press. 


Major Migel personified the American 
Foundation for the Blind in a unique and 
indissoluble way, and generated its ever- 
expanding services. 


The New Outlook will publish a com- 
plete presentation of Major Migel’s life and 
work in the next issue. 
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Today’s Legislative Picture 
in Eistorical Perspective 


To PLACE TODAY’S PICTURE in historical 
perspective, we must look back to the 
origins of our area of study and seek 
to find the motivations that led to the 
present situation. Special legislation 
for the blind has a long history. Its 
roots go far back, and statutory actions 
affecting the blind have been nurtured 
by a wide variety of motives and often 
by conflicting attitudes. Before tracing 
the historical growth, it might be well 
to ask: “Why should there be special 
legislation for the blind?” 

Sir Ian Fraser raised that question 
in 1932, and offered this reply: “Prob- 
ably there is no logical answer to the 
question... there is a peculiar concern 
lor the blind... that distinguishes them 
as a class apart from other disabled 
persons and justifies special legislation 
on their behalf... Perhaps imagina- 
tion, not reason, is the principal answer 
to the question. Every seeing person 
can imagine himself blind... more- 


Dr. Farrell, who was director of the Perkins 
School for the Blind for twenty years, is honor- 
ary president of the International Conference 
of Educators of Blind Youth, He presented this 
paper at the AAWB convention in July at a 
session dealing with “Atlitudes and Services 


as Reflected in Statutory Actions Affecting the 
Blind.” 
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over, fear of darkness is instinctive.”* 

Imagination, not reason, says Sir 
Ian, and, at that, negative imagination 
based on an instinctive fear, is the 
principal answer. From earliest times, 
emotion—and again, unreasoning 
emotion — has motivated many of the 
statutory actions affecting the blind 
that marks them as a class apart. Sym- 
pathy for the sightless on the part of 
the sighted often makes it hard for the 
blind to fend for themselves and to 
prove their innate ability to override 
a visual handicap. Perhaps evidence of 
this is the modern tendency to widen 
the definition of blindness to include 
benefits for many whose loss of sight 
is not great enough to mark them as a 
class apart or to require separate spe- 
cialized services. And this attitude adds 
to the measured extent of blindness. 

At the Oxford Conference held in 
England in 1948, the two highest re- 
ports on the ratio of blindness were 
made by Eire (233) and Northern 
Ireland (300). 1 find it hard to believe 
that the Emerald Isle is so highly 
plagued with visual impairment and 
~ *Skottame, Philip F., The Law Relating to 
the Blind. London: Butterworth & Co., 1933. 
pp. vii-viii. 
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can only attribute the reports to the 
magnanimous emotions of the Irish. 
And to strengthen the point, try to 
get an Irish policeman of Boston to 
enforce the laws regarding begging and 
street musicians. Emotion has long 
been a basic factor in promoting statu- 
tory actions. And, significantly, it is 
not the emotion of the blind concern- 
ing themselves, but of seeing people 
who fear, not those without sight, but 
that they themselves may lose their 
sight. 

I pose the question: Can we, in these 
more enlightened days, base statutory 
action regarding the blind not on 
emotion based on fear but on reason 
governed by necessity? There wil! 
always be many blind people, as there 
are deaf, crippled, and seeing people, 
who will need special help; but must 
loss of, or impairment of, vision throw 
a person into a class apart? The for- 
gotten people of our group today are 
those whose vision comes within the 
definition of blindness and who are 
on their own, asking no_ preferred 
legislation and requiring no special 
services beyond adequate provision for 
their education and for rehabilitation 
it sight is lost after schooling. May 
their tribe increase! 

And it is increasing, and there is 
progress despite some unsound atti- 
tudes motivating special legislation. It 
is a far cry from the Old Testament 
injunctions: “Thou shalt not put a 
stumbling block before the blind,” and 
“Cursed be he that maketh the blind 
to wander out of the path,” to the 
current “cradle to the grave” legisla- 
tion of some countries. Indeed, the lat- 
ter might better be called “womb to 
the tomb,” for there is provision for 
pre-natal care for blind mothers, and 
in some states in this country public 
money is available for the burial of the 
blind. There is, however, an interest- 
ing advance in the development of 
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statutory action affecting the blind, 
it has moved stage by stage to th 
present situation. 

Alleviating the lot of the blind, x 
use Rousseau’s phrase, was the motiva 
tion of early attempts. It first begay 
with the efforts of early saints to giy 
refuge to the sightless who wandere 
aimlessly through Europe and Agi 
barely subsisting on the doles of charity 
In the fourth century, Saint Basil, who 
became Bishop of Caesarea in 370, wap 
as zealous in gathering the handicappet 
into his monastic institutions as he wa 
in making converts. For each group, 
he provided separate quarters, but all 
engaged in common work. In the fifth 
century, Saint Lymnaeus established i 
refuge in Syria with special cottages 
for the blind. He taught them piouw 
songs and permitted them to take alms 
from those who were moved by their 
singing. And in the seventh century, 
Saint Bernard, the Bishop of Le Mans, 
founded an institution in France into 
which he gathered the blind from the 
highways and byways and taught them 
to chant the Church’s liturgy in the 
stately tones of Gregorian plainsong. 

These, however, were individual «nd 
scattered efforts. It was not until 1254 
that an organized attempt was made 
and a second stage begun. In that year, 
Louis IX opened a home in Paris for 
300 beggars who claimed to have lost 
their sight in one of the Crusades. 
Through a turbulent history, the Con- 
gregation of the Three Hundred has 
continued to the present time. It 
significance is that it set the pattern for 
alleviating the lot of the blind by pro 
viding asylum. Institutions of this type 
spread throughout the world and con 
tinue in too many places. Most of the 
early asylums were merely attempts by 
well-meaning people to take the itiner 
ant blind off the streets, and little was 
done toward training them for integre 
tion among the seeing or, indeed, of 
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building up their own self-respect. The 
asylums were only palliatives and did 
not meet the real problem that avose 
in the Middle Ages when blind beg- 


| gars became pests by the waysides and 


nuisances at public gatherings. 

At this stage in history, there is clear 
indication of a rise on the part of the 
blind to assert their rights as human 
beings. They organized into guilds to 
protect their interests, but they were 


| victims of occupational obsolescence. 


The invention of printing deprived 
blind bards of their livelihood, and the 
introduction of newspapers made the 
traveling sightless no longer welcome 
conveyors of news from the outside 
world. And, in time, redress was sought. 
In Portugal, in 1749, as an effort to 
offset the loss of employment through 
the growing preference for printed 
matter, the blind were given the exclu- 
sive rights to sell newspapers. In Italy, 
the blind, utilizing the medium of their 
demotion, had their songs printed and 
sold them as they sang on the city 
streets. 


Reformation a Turning Point 


A critical turning point and a new 
stage in attitudes toward the blind and 
provision for their care came with the 
Reformation. Up to that time, the 
Church had largely been the source of 
all help for the blind as well as for 
other needy or disabled persons. In 
countries affected by the Reformation, 
many of the old asylums were closed 
and new ways of help had to be found. 
These were not based primarily on 
taking the blind beggars off the streets 
—the motivation of early programs — 
but on finding ways to bring relief to 
all needy and defective people, includ- 
ing the blind. Out of this movement 
emerged a social conscience expressed 
in civic or public support of the needy 
and of secular rather than Church pro- 
vision for defectives. 
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As the problem was more acute in 
the cities of Europe, the early proto- 
types of statutory action are to be 
found there. These were the “poor 
ordinances” under which German city 
officials in the fifteenth century began 
distributing alms. In Antwerp, in 1458, 
there was a “Master of the Poor.” It 
was not, however, until the next cen- 
tury that the new reform spirit pro- 
moted ordinances that were more con- 
structive. It soon became necessary to 
carry the same methods into rural areas, 
and here there was an effort to revive 
the old Church care with civic conirol. 
Institutions were opened under secular 
rather than religious auspices, espe- 
cially in Germany. In 1531, Emperor 
Charles V imposed on every com- 
munity the responsibility of feeding its 
poor. But if the means were not suffi- 
cient, the needy blind were entitled to 
go out and beg. 

Countries untouched by the Refor- 
mation also began to reorganize their 
care for the poor, including the blind, 
under government rather than religious 
control. The New Ordinance of the 
city of Ypres was a most notable ex- 
ample. Based on a study made for 
Bruges entitled On the Subvention of 
the Poor, published in 1526, it struck 
a new note in the care of the blind. 
It maintained that they should not be 
allowed to sit around unemployed, but 
should be put at some useful work as 
a contribution toward their support. 
In France, the care of the poor and 
defective remained under Church con- 
trol until the Revolution, although as 
early as 1254, Louis IX had decreed 
that all parishes should keep a register 
of the poor and undertake measures 
for their relief. 

In England, local officials and philan- 
thropists took over the work for the 
needy that had been conducted by the 
Church before religious and monastic 
properties were confiscated. The early 
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asylums for the blind, even that estab- 
lished in 1329 by the mercer, William 
Elsing, near the London Wall, to give 
shelter to 100 men, were considered 
religious and were therefore closed. An 
interesting aspect of the situation in 
England was that many projects to help 
the blind had been founded by the 
famous English Guilds and were there- 
fore not disestablished at the time of 
the Reformation. Some continue to the 
present day. In 1573, England took its 
first statutory action by authorizing a 
tax on real property for the care of 
those unable to work. This included 
the blind. 


Present Laws Based 
on 1601 Action in England 


Without doubt, the most significant 
stage in the development of statutory 
social action began in 1601. In that 
year Queen Elizabeth I enacted a law 
that set a civic framework for all poor- 
relief work, which included the blind. 
Employing the parish, a carry-over of 
the religious system, this law required 
the justice of the peace in each area 
to appoint from two to four respected 
citizens to serve as Overseers of the 
Poor. To them was given authority to 
levy a tax on the parishioners for the 
relief of the old, the sick, the blind, 
and the crippled poor. This established 
public responsibility for all in need, 
specifically including the blind, based 
not on a national but on a local level. 
This legislation still stands as the basic 
law for all poor-relief work in England 
as well as in America. 

It is a long jump from Elizabeth I 
to Elizabeth II, and great strides have 
been taken in the development of 
Statutory actions. During this time, 
special legislation has extended from 
provision only for those in need (the 
intent of the law of 1601) to the vast, 
comprehensive programs now in exist- 
ence. Much of this was promoted by 
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philanthropists and voluntary groups 
Not until the end of the last centuy 
was there any reaction against the 
voluntary organizations and a demand 
made for direct state aid. This led to 
the creation in 1918 of a Cental 
Authority in the Ministry of Health, 
with funds provided by the Exchequer 
for the general support and supervision 
of programs for the blind. Amendment 
to this basic legislation have given to 
the blind of England a highly preferen. 
tial status in this era of Her Majesty, 
Queen Elizabeth II. 

A survey of social legislation in the 
United States will show that, basically, 
most of the statutory actions affecting 
the blind follow the pattern of the iaw 
enacted under Elizabeth I, its category 
of need and its administration on a 
local level. While in the nineteenth 
century many private organizations 
promoted schools for children. work 
shops for adults and homes for the 
aged, the first provision for public aid 
for the blind in this country did not 
appear until 1866, when New York 
City allocated public funds to assist 
needy blind persons. In 1906, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts established 
the first permanent state agency in this 
country. It took the full sweep of the 
New Deal in the 1930’s to bring to the 
blind any measure of national recogni 
tion and financial assistance. And sine 
then, statutory actions have been 
legion, and their motivation often 
beyond understanding. 


The Economic Factor 


In the effort to place today’s picture 
in historical perspective, there is, if 
addition to the emotional asped 
already presented, an economic factot 
that may indicate a new stage in ou 
progress. Our review of special pro 
vision for the blind reveals that it was 
largely based on the assumption of 
need and that blindness categorically 
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implied poverty. Thirty years ago, 
Robert Irwin wrote: “The argument 
for special blind relief is based upon 
the contention that blindness itself is 


a sufficiently well-defined cause of 
poverty to require special treatment at 
the hand of the state.”* No longer is 
this true, and the world must be made 
to realize that. It may well be that 
current legislation and modern serv- 
ices have played a large part in bring- 
ing about this situation, but the fact 
stands that blindness does not neces- 
sarily imply poverty or require assist- 
ance based solely on that concept. 

While poverty will always be a fac- 
tor in the economic condition of the 
blind, as it is and will be also with the 
seeing, two new groups are going to 
change perceptibly that aspect of our 
area of consideration. The first is made 
up of blinded veterans. With them, 
poverty is not a problem, for all re- 
ceive compensation payments. These 
vary according to the degree of dis- 
ablement, but all are generous, as they 
should be for war-caused loss of sight. 
This makes a group of over 5,000 who, 
in a strange way, are “a class apart” 
from the civilian blind. 

The war-blinded, however, are exer- 
cising and will increasingly exercise a 
commanding place in the development 
of right attitudes of the seeing world 
toward the sightless. Their record is 
good. According to Warren Bledsoe’s 
recent study, War Blinded Veterans in 
a Postwar Setting, despite generous 
compensation, 50.3 per cent of the 
group studied are employed, 60 per 
cent own their own homes, and 87.5 
per cent are, as this significant phrase 
states, “able to cope with community 
attitudes toward blindness....” But 
two-thirds, according to the study, do 
not associate with other blind people. 


*Irwin, Robert B. & McKay, Evelyn C., 


Blind Relief Laws. New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1929. p. 3. 
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They may be, however, the leaven in 
the lump which will raise the level of 
public attitudes toward all the blind. 

The second group that will disavow 
poverty as an adjunct of blindness is 
made up of the “retrolentals,” those 
children whose sight was impaired or 
destroyed through the over-adiministra- 
tion of oxygen because of premature 
birth. For about fifteen years following 
1941, this misapplied therapeutic agent 
damaged or destroyed the sight of sev- 
eral thousand infants. Fortunately, the 
drop of incidence since this primary 
cause was discovered has been phenom- 
enal. But the wave of blind children 
in this group is now surging through 
high school, and as the years pass and 
they reach maturity, they will become 
potent factors in our blind population 
and will make their presence felt. 

As with the veterans, there was con- 
siderable revulsion against resorting to 
the facilities and services of the estab- 
lished agencies. Many of these children 
came from homes whose parents 2sso- 
ciated public assistance with the stigma 
of charity. This carried over to the 
schools, for many of the parents were 
determined to keep their children at 
home and demanded provision for 
them in their community schools. This 
may well be a turning-point in atti- 
tudes and in the history of services for 
the blind, marking the beginning of 
a new stage leading to complete inte- 
gration of the visually handicapped in 
home, community and civic life. 

The full accomplishment of this, 
however, must reach beyond the blind 
themselves and those who work with 
them to the public at large. The atti- 
tudes of people toward the blind must 
be changed, freed from the negative 
emotions based on fear, disassociated 
from the idea that blindness _neces- 
sarily implies poverty, and fired with 
positive conviction that the blind per- 
son is entitled to a first-class citizenship. 
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Changing Attitudes of the 
Public Toward the Blind 


THE BASIC AMERICAN orientations 
toward the blind comprise a mélange 
of ancient and modern elements. For 
a long time the blind in Middle East- 
ern and European cities were institu- 
tionalized as the official or quasi: 
oficial mendicants. In early rural 
America, however, they were incor- 
porated into and protected by the 
large, self-sufficient family system. In 
more recent times urbanization and 
industrialization of the rural popula- 
tion affected the blind adversely, re- 
moving the protective cloak of the 
large family and accentuating their 
dependency. With the passage of time, 
a series of functional accommedations 
to the blind were distilled from this 
experience and crystallized into a 
relatively stable tradition. 

Several years ago an attempt was 
made to capture and formulate a 
description of the traditional orienta- 
tions. It was observed that “from the 
social definitions prevalent in cur 
society, it is possible to piece together 
three fairly consistent cultural con- 
structs of the blind. Let us call them 
the ‘blind beggar,’ the ‘blind genius,’ 
and the ‘superstition of sensory com- 
pensation....’"* The blind beggar 
was seen as a generalizing concept 
while the blind genius constituted a 
particularizing deviation from this con- 
ception. “That is, whereas the ‘blind 
beggar’ pattern is a construct into 
which all blind persons are fitted auto- 


Dr. Himes is professor of sociology at North 
Carolina College, in Durham. He presented 
this paper at the AAWB convention in July. 
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matically in order to facilitate and 
implement reaction to them, the ‘blind 
genius’ type singles the person out fo 
special consideration.”® The third wide 
spread orientation is the notion @ 
sensory compensation, “... that is, tha 
loss of vision is organically compen. 
sated by increased acuteness of the 
other major senses. Blind persons ar 
thought to have greater powers of hear 
ing, touch, and smell than people with 
normal vision.” 

Alan Gowman has extended the 
analysis to demonstrate the situation 
of the blind in the general social strue 
ture. Cultural stereotypes issue int 
patterns of valuation and normative 
interaction with decisive implication 
for status and role allocations. Thus the 
“stereotypes, woven into the fabric ol 
society and built into the individual 
throughout the socialization proces 
have functionally positive as well 
negative implications, in that they de 
fine modal or normative ways of tf 
acting.”’? Gowman elaborates this vier 
of the matter: 


Viewed in the context of the larger social 
system, the blind may be seen as member 
of a differentiated group, a labeled segment 
of society having a marginal position. The 
social norms and value patterns which 
usually regulate one’s own behavior and 
offer a framework for the evaluation dl 
others are not applied when a blind ip 
dividual is under discussion. The inferior 
ity-superiority yardstick ordinarily used ha 
little applicability, since the blind are get 
erally thought to fall outside this com 
tinuum. Differentiation results in a wholl} 
new scale on which evaluation can oceil 
without reference to the evaluator’s owl 
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sition. Separation of the blind is effec- 
tively established through the application 
of new normative standards and the ex- 
} pectations which are linked to them. . . 
. Implications for status arise to the 
Fextent that the blind are set apart from 
S accustomed reference groups. Their fail- 
S ures, for instance, receive an exaggerated 
| sympathy, while their achievements are fre- 
quently viewed with amazement. 


The initial marginal status of the 
blind seldom distinguishes among indi- 
viduals and denotes both exclusion and 
inferiority. Constriction of employment 
and occupational opportunities is de- 
cisive, for the job is the cornerstone of 
the individual’s family, recreational, 
community, and other social statuses. 
Correlatively, therefore, the blind are 
confined to a limited galaxy of social 
roles in which idleness, begging, and 
marginal jobs are typical. Status ascrip- 
tion and role allocation are imple- 
mented by a normative etiquette in 
which special privilege, total exclusion, 
social mediation, pity, and the like are 
characteristic patterns. 

The task to which we now turn is 
the attempt to identify and characterize 
some of the forces and conditions that 
have influenced and are still influenc- 
ing traditional attitudes toward the 
blind. The foregoing model is mani- 
festly over-simplified. Space limitations 
necessitate the omission of many impor- 
tant details and deviations. By virtue 
of the very nature of the society, more- 
over, this fabric of social relations is 
in process of continuous change. Obvi- 
ously also, all the forces and conditions 
making for change cannot be ascer- 
tained and analyzed. At least five are 
of enough significance to explore 
briefly. 


1. Depression Measures 


First, the experience of widespread 
need during the Great Depression, the 
experiments with mass economic relief, 
and the research that preceded and 
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under-girded the Social Security Act 
eventuated in a redefinition of the de- 
pendency status of the blind. Public 
policy had already begun to recognize 
that exclusion of the blind from the 
industrial labor market constituted the 
main source of their dependency.!:* But 
this point of view was neither universal 
nor supported by any clear approach 
to the consequent problem. 

In the Social Security Act, however, 
the source of dependency of the blind 
was publicly and officially defined as 
a functional consequence of urban in- 
dustrial society. In this respect the 
blind were equated in dependency with 
the very young, the old and the un- 
employed. Such an interpretation had 
at least two decisive consequences upon 
the dependency status of the blind. On 
the one hand, public responsibility for 
support of all categories of urban-in- 
dustrial dependents, the blind included, 
became official business of the national 
government. This was new and elevat- 
ing recognition for the blind. The im- 
plications of personal guilt, individual 
responsibility, or divine disfavor were 
replaced by an impersonal concept of 
societal causation and collective obliga- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the blind were 
structured into the social order as an 
official dependency category. This his- 
torically ambiguous status of the group 
was thus clarified. They were equili- 
brated to other non-injured dependency 
categories. Moreover, the blind were 
retrieved from traditional and extreme 
degradation by the establishment of 
a platform of minimum economic 
security. 


2. Wartime Labor Mobilization 


Second, total labor mobilization and 
utilization during World War II led 
to some further examination and modi- 
fication of the status of the traditional 
dependency categories. In the search 
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for new sources of manpower, the old 
and the physically disabled, the blind 
included, were re-evaluated in terms of 
their existing productive capabilities. 
In this service a series of significant 
agencies, programs, and approaches 
were developed or refined. 

Under the pressure and enthusiasm 
of the national emergency, employers 
were induced to relax their hitherto 
relatively inflexible opposition to dis- 
abled workers. Job analyses and man- 
power studies sought to discover the 
employable superannuated and_ dis- 
abled workers and to fit them into the 
jobs that they could perform success- 
fully. Training programs readied in- 
experienced disabled individuals for 
work in defense industries. In 1943, 
Congress broadened the vocational re- 
habilitation program, making available 
federal grants to provide medical, surgi- 
cal, and hospital services to restore dis- 
abled individuals to employability. 

For the first time in national history, 
under the impact of this extraordinary 
combination of circumstances, numbers 
of blind persons were included in the 
labor market, the occupational system, 
and the general economy. At the same 
time, the blind tended to be merged in 
general thought with the great reservoir 
of the physically disabled. The hitherto 
undifferentiated mass of dependent 
blind was recognized, grudgingly to be 
sure, to include some individuals who, 
by reason of employability, conform to 
the socially normal more than they 
deviate. 


3. War and the Disabled Veteran 


Third, the war itself and demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces following the 
war exerted a further influence upon 
popular attitudes toward the blind. 
Many observers have noted the ground- 
swell of enthusiasm and gratitude that 
was displayed toward the men who 
were disabled while defending their 
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homeland. One major and official ex. 
pression of this response is the enor 
mously expanded programs of rehabili- 
tation and service under the Veterans 
Administration and other public 
agencies. Two other aspects of this 
public reaction, however, may _ have 
even greater significance for changing 
social attitudes. 

Almost everywhere there was a great 
outpouring of sympathy for the dis 
abled GI. Often the feeling was 
ineptly expressed and almost as often 
harshly rejected. But millions of Ameri. 
cans had an effective personal experi 
ence with physical disability, blindness 
included. The war blind were vigorous 
young men who had not yet been re 
duced and relegated to the traditional 
stereotypes of dependency and futility. 
Families and friends remembered them 
as they had been just a short time be 
fore, but interacted with them as the 
war had made them. For many people 
blindness was an arresting, even 4 
traumatic experience. Indifference, pity, 


fear, hostility, and the other primary§ 


and unrationalized responses were 
doubtless affected and modified by such 
experiences. 

The war also produced a consider 
able number of actively oriented blind 
men who have exerted a significant 
impact upon traditional attitudes 
These men were abruptly blinded in 
the prime of youth. Committed by early 
socialization and schooled by rehabili- 
tation to an active social role, they 
exhibited a trained incapacity to play 
out the passively stereotyped model of 
blindness. Strain developed at many 
points in the interactive fabric. Re 
sistance is further symbolized and im 
plemented by self-conscious organize 
tion of the actively oriented blind. One 
frequently noted consequence of this 
situation was frustration and maladjust 
ment of the recalcitrant individuals. Of 
even greater importance in terms of 
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the present analysis, however, is the fact 
that normative elements of the stereo- 
typical model itself tended to give and 
alter under the impact. In some 
measure the interactive fabric of atti- 
tudes, cultural norms, and social ex- 
pectations has varied in accommoda- 
tion to the actions and commitments 
of this new and significant segment of 
the blind population. 


4. Agency Programs 


Fourth, the programs and approaches 
of both public and private agencies 
continue to exert an influence for 
change upon traditional attitudes 
toward the blind. It is neither possible 
nor necessary to review all such de- 
velopments at this point. A few typical 
illustrations may serve to remind us 
of the scope and significance of this 
effort. The federal and state manpower 
agencies both during and since World 
War II have emphasized utilization of 
handicapped workers. The Veterans 
Administration and the federal-state 


- rehabilitation services have added a 


focus on restoring potentially useful 
persons to the status of employability. 
State commissions for the blind and all 
the private agencies, both national and 
local, have not only supported these 
programs, but have also carried the ball 
along the public-relations front. 
Within the perspective of the present 
analysis, the public-relations offensive 
is the crucial element of all such pro- 
grams. Increasingly every familiar chan- 
nel of mass, group, and individual com- 
munication is utilized. This kind of 
activity constitutes a direct and _ in- 
formed attack upon the traditional 
attitudes toward the blind. The aim 
seems to be to soften and dissolve the 
crystallized stereotypes and to fashion 
differentiated images in more realistic 
conformity to empirically observe char- 
acteristics of the blind population. The 
normative correlative of this approach 
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is the modification of self- and others- 
oriented expectancies to permit engag- 
ing blind individuals more fully and 
normally in the ebb and flow of 
ordinary social life. 


5. New Social Consciousness 


Finally, change in popular attitudes 
toward the blind seems to issue in part 
from the growth of a new social con- 
sciousness. As such, the modifications 
of this sector of the social heritage 
comprises one consequence of broad 
changes in many other sectors of the 
social order and economy. Mary E. 
Switzer has captured and expressed the 
sense of the new social consciousness 
in the following manner: 

. there is developing steadily a na- 
tional awareness of disability and the 
moral obligations we all have to use mod- 
ern resources to combat it. Rehabilitation, 
as a vehicle for moving against this na- 
tional and international problem, often 
has appealed to civic-minded and respon- 
sible people for different reasons — some- 
times as a social right, sometimes as a 
matter of economic necessity, sometimes as 
an important measure in conserving human 
resources. These are sound and _ practical 
reasons, centering upon problems which all 
of us must consider daily. Yet behind them 
is the less tangible, more powerful surge 
of our conscience which tells us that this 
is work which builds and ennobles people 
—work in which our finest ideals may be 
realized in the rich and moving experience 
of advancing humanity one step further.? 

We need now to undertake to assess 
more directly the character of the 
changes of traditional attitudes toward 
the blind that have issued and still 
arise from events and circumstances 
like those sketched above. One _ is 
tempted to wax enthusiastic or grow 
pessimistic. Extreme caution, however, 
is dictated by the virtual absence of 
empirical data upon which to base 
precise measurements or exact judg- 
ments. Perhaps the most that can be 
essayed within reason is the formula- 
tion of some informed inferences re- 
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garding the directions of change. No 
measurement, nor, indeed, any reliable 
estimate of either the extent or rate 
of change, is possible. 

Viewed in broad perspective, change 
appears as a tendency to melt down 
and remould the traditional stereotypes 
of the blind. The popular image of the 
blind as an undifferentiated mass of 
“beggars” no longer seems to fit all the 
objective experience of people. Nor are 
the activities of a few reasonably suc- 
cessful blind individuals satisfactorily 
explained by the evidence of genius. 
Science and mass communication have 
seriously undermined former confidence 
in the notion of sensory compensation. 
Too many people have had too many 
personal experiences with too many 
blind persons that just cannot be ex- 
plained or interpreted by the tradi- 
tional conceptions or formulae. 

People are slowly recognizing some 
valid distinctions within the hitherto 
undifferentiated category of the blind. 
Employers, personnel officials, plant 
and shop foremen, sighted workers, and 
many other people are having actual 
experiences with blind individuals in 
a growing variety of productive work 
situations. Inescapably, such persons 
come to recognize that some blind in- 
dividuals are employable, and hence 
to be dissociated from the mass of use- 
less dependents. In other words, such 
experiences and observations tend to 
dispel one’s preconceptions about blind 
people and thus lead him to regard 
each newly encountered blind person 
with the suspicion that this may turn 
out to be another exception to the rule. 

Many blind workers extend the 
“normal” or “quasi-normal” participa- 
tion on the job into other significant 
areas of social life. Many seeing indi- 
viduals thus enter into a variety of 
social experiences in which attention 
is directed away from blindness to mat- 
ters of common interest. Blind persons 
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function in the warp and woof of social 
life as family heads, home owners, 
voters, taxpayers, and so on. They act 
as full-fledged members of neighbor- 
hoods, school districts, parent-teacher 
associations, community organizations, 
and the like. Some enter politics, en- 
gage in civic and business affairs, and 
in other ways join fully in the signifi- 
cant life of the community. 

Such dynamic social experiences tend 
to demonstrate that blind persons are 
not all alike by virtue of their dis- 
ability. Sighted individuals have op 
portunities to perceive the significant 
limits of the physical disability. Atten- 
tion is also directed to the variations 
of traits of personality which can be 
observed to have less relationship to the 
physical disability than was formerly 
believed. It may then become logically 
and emotionally admissible that not all 
blind people are alike and that some at 
least can be accepted and engage in 
social life on quite ordinary and satis- 
fying terms. 

A turther change is revealed in popvu- 
lar attitudes toward the blind in the 
appearance of impersonalness or objec- 
tivity. This tendency is manifested in 
the trend toward severing or attenuat- 
ing the ancient giver-beggar relation- 
ship when regarding the blind as a 
social category. It is also revealed as 
one dimension of the growing capacity 
to make valid distinctions among mem- 
bers of the blind population. In an- 
other sense, it is the popular counter- 
part of the professionalism for which 
we have so long worked and _ hoped. 
The emergence of impersonalness in 
attitudes toward the blind reflects a 
subtle change, as if a veil through 
which the blind had heretofore been 
seen as an undifferentiated mass of 
pitiable or shameful humanity had 
been lifted, exposing them directly to 
the public view in all their full-bodied 
diversity and individuality. 
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Within the social security system the 
blind became an assistance category, 
not a series of individual beggars. 
Vigorous public and private agencies 
trumpet in clarion tones of programs 
of rehabilitation, service, and assistance. 
There grows apace a Capacity to en- 
visage the blind as a class of clients, 
or category of subjects for treatment, 
service, or rehabilitation. The profes- 
sionalism that characterizes organized 
service now seeps slowly into public 
consciousness and popular attitudes. 

Again, thanks to the spread of mass 
communication, the American people 
become better informed about the 
blind than formerly. Wider acquaint- 
ance with the blind, as noted above, 
has issued in part from increased con- 
tacts in industries and community 
activities. At the same time, many or- 
ganizations, both private and public, 
carry forward aggressive and _ skillful 
programs of public relations. As a con- 
sequence, the facts and arguments about 
and on behalf of the blind tend to 
reach a steadily growing number of 
individuals. 

Finally, there seems to be a notable 
improvement in both the quantity and 
quality of research on blindness and 
the blind. The literature reveals more 
empirical studies. Such investigations 
tend to supersede the impressionistic 
and insightful material that was for- 
merly so popular. 

Recent research has naturally de- 


voted much attention to problems of 
rehabilitation and employment. This 
is well, for the public relations leaders 
now have ready at hand a significant 
and growing body of empirical data 
with which to work. Meanwhile, we are 
now having more theoretically and 
methodologically fundamental studies 
of the blind within the areas of soci- 
ology and psychology. The blind are 
conceptualized as living and function- 
ing within on-going social and eco- 
nomic systems. This kind of research 
is needed both to undergird the prac- 
tical investigations of rehabilitation 
and employment, and to feed and sup- 
port the programs of public relations. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the evidence leaves 
little doubt that popular attitudes 
toward the blind are changing. It is 
virtually impossible to assay the rate 
or extent of change with any degree 
of exactness. Perhaps the most we dare 
conclude is that the changes noted 
comprise no more than a few random 
and inchoate tendencies, a bright spot 
the size of a man’s hand against the 
dark horizon of ancient and foreboding 
prejudices. Yet even such incipient 
tendencies may be enough to reassure 
us that change in the traditional atti- 
tudes toward the blind is indeed pos- 
sible, and that some, at least, of the 
instruments of that change are now 
at hand. 
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Changing Attitudes 
Toward Blindness 
From the Point of View of 20/20 


It WAS QUITE BY ACCIDENT that I re- 
cently read The Hidden Persuaders,* 
a book about how to sell products and 
ideas. | hope it will be put on talking 
book, for it has much to teach us on 
the subject before us. ‘There is a great 
deal about research in depth, finding 
out what the general public thinks but 
also what it feels at an unconscious 
level about a product—in our case it 
would be blindness. | am not aware 
of any such research in our field. Our 
generalizations have not been validated. 
We know that most people say they 
would rather be dead than blind, but 
we don’t know the basic roots of the 
feeling. We know that most people 
assume a world of gloom and darkness, 
a misconception to which we, both 
workers and blind alike, have con- 
tributed our fair share. Some blind 
people have felt that most sighted 
people assume blindness is largely due 
to venereal disease. Where do these 
rather superficial notions originate? If 
we know this, then we can set about 
changing the image. 

All of us here tonight say we know 
that blindness is not darkness. We are 
all perfectly aware of the proper defini- 
tion of blindness. We know that blind- 
ness is a severe visual impairment 
~ Mr. Ritter is consultant on special aids and 
appliances at the American Foundation for the 


Blind. This paper was presented at the AAWB 
convention in July. 


~ * The Hidden Persuaders, by Vance Packard. 
New York: David McKay, 1957. 
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ranging from pretty usable sight down 
to no physical sight whatever. And yet, 
what is our own basic image? We our- 
selves tend to forget that most blind 
people retain some residual vision. In- 
deed, there are some who would argue 
for separating the blind population 
into groups, those who see little or 
nothing and those with usable residual 
vision. Do this and the blind would 
become an all but vanished minority. 
Try to do it and there will be new 
problems. The Blind Bowler’s Con- 
gress, in the interest of matching teams, 
ruled that a certain number of totally 
blind persons should bowl on each 
team. But, since total blindness is still 
not complete absence of light percep- 
tion, that proved impractical. So the 
degree of residual vision permitted 
under the term “total blindness” had 
to be stepped up a bit. In one case, 
a father who had been classed as totally 
blind offered to play on his daughter's 
team, she being classed as_ partially 
blind, so that the team could play; and 
yet the two, as nearly as either could 
judge, had about the same degree of 
vision. 

So subjective are the elements im 
volved that no objective evaluation 
makes complete sense. The eyes are 
only a part of the data-collecting 
agencies of the human organism, and 
the total data alone makes sense. One 
person will do remarkably well with 
virtually no sight where another will 
flounder helplessly with far more. 
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There are forces at work to make 
the general public aware of the truth 
that most blind people see something. 
The Foundation’s radio series, 20/200, 
isone. The spreading interest in visual 
rehabilitation through optical aids is 
another, as seen in the growth of clinics 


and the newspaper, magazine and 
broadcast news about these clinics. 
When this began to look like a trend, 
I sought to find out how totally blind 
persons felt it might affect their future 
(and by totally blind I meant those 
with no light perception whatever). I 
had been aware of a certain under- 
current of resentment on the part of 
some of these people against those with 
partial sight. Sometimes this has been 
overtly expressed. For example: “They 
get all the gravy of blindness plus most 
of the benefits of sight.” Curiously, I 
don’t recall any in my own questioning 
who felt they would lose by having the 
correct meaning of the word “blind” 
as we define it more generally under- 
stood. As one man put it, “No matter 
what the effect, it can’t be any worse 
than it is now.” 

At the same time the current of re- 
sentment among the partially blind is 
being resolved by these same forces. It 
wasn't so long ago that the complaint 
was common: “Agencies treat us all as 
if we could see nothing. Everything is 
geared to total blindness and no one 
wants to take into consideration or try 
to help the bit of sight we retain.” 
This attitude is no longer justified, 
nor is it too often encountered any 
more. 

Consider what happens to the man 
on the street when he realizes how 
many blind people have some degree 
of vision. The first question in his 
mind when he sees a blind man is, 
“I wonder how much he sees.” If he 
wears glasses, he may now know that 
a blind man, wearing glasses, may see 
every whit as much as he does without 
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his own. Remember the old New 
Yorker cartoon (they let me have an 
enlargement once for an exhibit). A 
gentleman on the beach was tipping 
his hat to a large stone, saying, “Pardon 
me, madam, but did you notice a pair 
of glasses lying about?” 

At once the mystery and dread 
slough off. The baleful world of black- 
ness loses its meaning. The categorical 
difference is wiped out. Naturally, 
there will still be total blindness, but 
the very nature of the campaign tends 
to spread understanding. Last week, 
for example, six eye specialists visited 
our exhibit in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, and they saw not only optical 
aids but also raised-line drawing boards, 
slide rules, clinical thermometers and 
so on, all usable by the totally blind 
fraction of our population. 


Total Blindness Not Denied 


The campaign need not, either, deny 
the existence of total blindness. At a 
press conference once we turned off 
the sound and let the newsmen watch 
the picture. They got very little from 
it. We then turned off the picture and 
let them see how little was lost when 
the sound was heard. The very range 
of permissible vision under our defini- 
tion can help us eliminate the blind- 
ness pigeonhole. There have been 
plenty of times when I have asked a 
visitor how much he sees, only to be 
told: “As much as possible with a pair 
of plastic eyes.” At other times I assume 
someone is totally blind, only to find 
him chortle with glee on picking up 
a fairly weak magnitying device. 

It is my contention, then, that we 
have in 20/200 vision and downward 
one of the very best means for chang- 
ing the image blindness creates in the 
mind of the sighted world. A group 
we must argue with (persuade perhaps 
would be better) are the safety and 
sight conservation people whose objec- 
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tives we support, much as we may 
occasionally deplore their methods. 
Take a leaflet we were able to have 
suppressed at a State Fair. Its cover 
was black with a white cane and the 
white words, “I saw a blind man to- 
day.” Everything we hate was spread 
out in that leaflet, and it was all false. 
Moreover, 1 have been told repeatedly 
that such material does not encourage 
safety. It’s too unreal to seem likely 
to happen to the reader. There is no 
need to run down blind people to 
accomplish the desired goals. 

It is far better to do what some fac- 
tories have been doing. Over machines 
where goggles should be worn, a sign 
reads: “Operators of this machine must 
wear safety glasses, unless already 
blind.” Or the safety inspector comes 
across a worker at such a machine with 
the goggles hanging from the hook 
above the machine. He pulls something 
furtively from a pocket and looks at it 
from time to time, meanwhiie staring 
at the worker, till he, the worker, in- 
sists on knowing what's so interesting. 
“Oh, it’s nothing,” says the inspector. 
“I’m from the insurance company. It 
wouldn’t cost much. I think one of 
these wouid fit just about right,” hold- 
ing out an artificial eye. 


The Product and the Public 


Now from the point of view of 
20/20: 

There was once a vast advertising 
campaign extolling the matchless, fresh, 
fruity aroma of a certain gelatin. So 
far as I had noticed, all the gelatins 
that had been prepared in our house 
had a pleasant, fruity aroma. Then one 
day I was visiting friends who hap- 
pened to be preparing some of the 
particular brand the advertising cam- 
paign was lauding. I asked to smel! it 
and was taken aback to discover it 
smelled like unadulterated cow hoof. 
The brand did not last long. Far better 
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to have changed the smell than to 
spend money trying to hypnotize the 
public. The product has to match the 
claims. 

I am convinced that as far as most 
people are concerned the avoidance of 
blind people, the tenseness and the 
clumsiness do not spring from a fear 
of castration, as some have guessed, or 
of venereal disease, or of contagion, but 
rather from a simple, normal fear of 
doing or saying the wrong thing. And 
I must say that too many of our dospycy 
and don’ts are calculated to exaggerate|with se 
these fears. I saw one list in which caps ti 
there was not a single “do.” service 

I am convinced that no campaign, slecti 
none of all the things we can bringhy the 
to bear through public relations, willl, ¢o 
cdo a bit of good until we have a 
product that can meet our claims. In 


ease only by the performance of blind),jyj 
people. All too often blind people who 


needs to be done to match up to our 
claims. 

A growing number of blind people/y 
know this and are pleading for schools|yo¢ 
and agencies to help in developing capp 
social and behavioral skills to enable jobs; 
them to match up. Groups of blindhand 
people must find ways of raising the} 
social and behavioral standards of their requ 
more backward members. This will go place 
on to a point where the general public}ig 4 
itself will help bring pressures. At this|han, 
particular stage, there are paris of the}othe 
public (and I suppose parts of oury T 
own field) which expect a blind person | nose 
to be either a genius or a dope. Alig | 
acceptance becomes more mutual, We}qua 
can look forward to the day when 4leffc 
blind man need be neither, but just] igh; 
himself, but with the ability, which 
all need, to put others at their ease; 
with the ability, which we all need, 
to comport ourselves in such ways a 
not to be unseemly. mis 
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YEAR several thousand people 
€late|with serious, permanent physical handi- 
vhich|-aps take their place in the career civil 
_ fervice through the government-wide 
\elective-placement program conducted 
bringiby the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
Willin cooperation with federal depart- 
ve aliments and agencies. Since 1942, more 
Inthan 165,000 physically handicapped 
et alworkers have joined Uncle Sam's 
blind| ivilian work force. 
‘who! The Commission-sponsored program 
Whatlis designed to assure the handicapped 
Our of fair consideration for gainful em- 
ployment. It operates within the frame- 
work of the civil service merit system. 
hools Not only must the physically handi- 
PNE\capped be qualified to do particular 


a jobs; they must also compete with non- 
in 


eople 


applicants for such civil- 


y the service positions. In the light of this 
theit requirement, the record of the selective- 
Il placement program stands as testimony 
ubli¢}ig the truth that, properly placed, the 
- this handicapped worker is as good as 
the | others. 

our’ The selective-placement program 
|noses but three questions with respect 
to the disabled applicant: 1) Is he 
qualified for the job? 2) Can he 
eficiently perform the duties of the 
job? 3) Will he be a hazard to him- 
elf or to others? Thus, physically 
handicapped applicants for federal em- 
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The Position of Civil 
Service in Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Blind 
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ployment can expect fair consideration 
without respect to their physical handi- 
caps. But the selective-placement pro- 
gram is not designed to accord them 
special treatment over others eligible 
for similar work. 

The Commission does not generally 
advocate the tailoring or alteration of 
jobs so that they will be especially 
appropriate for people with certain 
types of handicaps. Federal agencies 
have the government’s work to do and 
the responsibility of hiring the people 
who will perform the necessary tasks 
efficiently. In its role as central per- 
sonnel agency, the Commission has the 
duty to help agencies to hire the best- 
qualified people without discrimina- 
tion as to race, religion, politics, or 
physical condition. The Commission 
may suggest position alterations in 
some instances to facilitate employment 
of a handicapped person, but in the 
main it is the agency which must de- 
termine the duties of any position. 

Nor does the Commission advocate 
overloading the government’ with 
handicapped people or making gov- 
ernment jobs a safe harbor for those 
who cannot hold their own in competi- 
tive private enterprise. The Commis- 
sion has never advocated a definite 
percentage of handicapped employees 
as representing either a minimum or 
maximum number of disabled people 
who should be employed by the gov- 
ernment. Nor, at times when it is 
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necessary to reduce the number of 
federal employees, does the Commis- 
sion expect that the physically handi- 
capped will be retained in their posi- 
tions any longer than able-bodied 
workers with equal job-retention rights 
based on factors other than physical 
condition. 

The Commission views its respon- 
sibility, insofar as utilization of the 
handicapped is concerned, as consist- 
ing of finding out the physical demands 
of federal jobs, finding out what people 
with certain handicaps can and cannot 
do, passing this information on to 
appointing officers in a_ persuasive 
fashion, and assuring that qualified 
physically handicapped people receive 
fair consideration for appointment. It 
endeavors to see that the handicapped 
are placed in positions which they can 
perform efficiently and without undue 
hazard to themselves or to others, and 
it makes certain that physical condition 
is not used as the basis of unfair dis- 
crimination in connection with any 
phase of federal employment under its 
jurisdiction. 


Relationship to President's 
Committee and Other Programs 


The Commission’s program supple- 
ments and complements the programs 
of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Psysically Handi- 
capped and of federal and_ state 
agencies concerned with the training 
and placement of the physically handi- 
capped. The Commission has worked 
closely with the President’s Committee 
since the inception of the national pro- 
gram in 1945, and the Medical Divi- 
sion and regional offices of the Com- 
mission give continuing support to the 
year-long program of the Committee. 

The chairman of the Commission is 
a permanent Federal Associate Member 
of the President’s Committee, along 
with the Secretaries of State, Treasury, 
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Defense, Interior, Agriculture, Com. 
merce, Labor, and Health, Educatiop 
and Welfare; the Postmaster General: 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
and the director of the Office of De 
fense Mobilization. For a number of 
years the Federal Associate Member 
have annually issued a joint statement 
to affirm support of the program of the 
President’s Committee. The annual 
statement, which is publicized through 
out the federal service, declares that 
the federal government should set an 
example for private enterprise by con. 
tinuing to improve its employment 
practices so that the handicapped may 
be given equal opportunity with the 
able-bodied. 

The chairman of the Commission is 
also a member of the Advisory Council 
on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, appointed by the Presi- 
dent to assist the President’s Commit: 
tee in developing a closer relationship 
between federal agencies in efforts to 
expand job opportunity for the physi 
cally impaired. Council endorsement 
of the four points which for many years 
have constituted the basic program ol 
the Civil Service Commission resulted 
in the issuance, by direction of the 
President, of a White House letter 
prescribing the executive-branch policy 
for employment of the physically; 
handicapped. The points of the execu: 
tive-branch policy outlined in the letter 
are: 

1. Physical standards will be fair, 
reasonable, and adapted to the realistic 
requirements of jobs. 

2. An opportunity will be provided 
for a fair appraisal of pertinent quali- 
fications of physically handicapped 
applicants and employees. 

3. Physical abilities of handicapped 
persons being considered for examina 
tion, appointment, or reassignment 
will be appraised in relation to the 
essential physical requirements of jobs. 
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4. Employees who acquire disabili- 
ties as the result of work injuries, off- 
the-job accidents or disease conditions 
will be given full opportunity in re- 
employment or in transferring to other 
more suitable jobs. 

The letter calls for participation at 
all levels of administration and super- 
vision in carrying out the policy and 
declares that: “Management will: a) 
take such action as is necessary to 
bring about an understanding and 
application of the policy by all appoint- 
ment officials and others who partici- 
pate in the hiring or reassignment of 
employees, and b) make periodic re- 
view of the manner in which the policy 
is being observed throughout its juris- 
diction.” 


Agency Coordinator Plan 
Bolsters Program 


Although the number of physically 
handicapped workers hired by federal 
agencies since 1942 is impressive, and 
while some agencies have outstanding 
records, the small percentage of place- 
ments made by other agencies evidenced 
a still widespread reluctance to employ 
people with serious physical handicaps. 
The Commission concluded that some 
added features were needed to make 
the selective-placement program fully 
operative on a government-wide basis. 
Thus, early in 1957 the Commission 
provided for the designation of co- 
ordinators for selective placement of 
the handicapped in all departments 
and agencies and their bureaus and 
major field installations. 

The designation of agency coordina- 
tors gives the selective-placement pro- 
gram significant new dimensions. It 
establishes an effective channel of com- 
munication through which _ better 
understanding of selective placement 
and of the requirements of law can be 
developed down through the manage- 
ment chain to line supervisors through- 
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out the federal service, and for the 
first time the handicapped, in a sense, 
have advocates in federal agencies and 
installations, removing the danger that 
consideration of the handicapped may 
be “everybody’s business and nobody’s 
business.” 


Role of Civil Service Commission 


As in other aspects of federal per- 
sonnel management, the Commission 
has a dual role in the area of employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped: 

1. It administers a government-wide 
program under the provisions of laws 
and Executive orders. 

2. It provides guidance and leader- 
ship to federal departments and agen- 
cies to facilitate effective utilization of 
the skills of the qualified physically 
handicapped. 

To carry out its responsibilities, the 
Commission develops policies and pro- 
cedures, identifies and _ establishes 
physical requirements for federal em- 
ployment, prepares physical standards 
for all occupational areas, develops 
special testing methods, issues necessary 
instructional materials, conducts a con- 
tinuing educational program within 
the federal service, and cooperates with 
the President’s Committee and other 
agencies concerned with the rehabili- 
tation of the handicapped. 

To strengthen the program and 
assist coordinators, the Commission 
makes a continuing review of the gov- 
ernment-wide program, collects and 
analyzes pertinent data, and provides 
coordinators with information about 
significant findings, activities, develop- 
ments and materials. It also provides 
for inter-agency exchange of informa- 
tion on selective placement and utiliza- 
tion of the physically handicapped. 

The Medical Division in the Com- 
mission’s central office works directly 
with coordinators at headquarters of 
departments and agencies, and Com- 
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mission regional offices maintain work- 
ing relations with coordinators of field 
installations. 


Roles of Departmental 
and Field Coordinators 


Coordinators for selective placement 
of the handicapped likewise have a two- 
fold responsibility — to see that the re- 
quirements of law and regulations are 
being met, and to conduct an educa- 
tional program within their agencies to 
broaden understanding and support of 
the selective-placement program. As 
outlined in Departmental Circular 903, 
representatives designated by agencies 
have the “responsibility of coordinating 
the program for employment of the 
physically handicapped within the de- 
partment, agency, bureau or field estab- 
lishment, and of maintaining liaison 
with other agencies in the fields of 
placement or rehabilitation.” When a 
referral or certification of a handi- 
capped applicant is made by the Civil 
Service Commission, the coordinator is 
obligated to see that the applicant is 
given full consideration for any vacant 
positions for which he is qualified. 

But the area in which coordinators 
make their most important contribution 
is in the development, through a con- 
tinuing internal educational effort, of 
broad understanding and acceptance of 
the program by management, line su- 
pervisors, and employees. Some agencies 
have conducted such programs for the 
past few years, and they have been im- 
portant factors in facilitating thousands 
of excellent placements. Management 
letters, staff discussions, presentations in 
supervisory-training courses, motion 
pictures, statements and features in 
house organs, and distribution of perti- 
nent publications are among the tools 
and techniques employed in such pro- 
grams. 

Responsibilities of coordinators in 
field installations are similar to those 
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of coordinators at the departmental 
level, with more “firing line” aspects, 
Field coordinators become more inti- 
mately concerned with individual place- 
ment situations, have greater opportuni- 
ties to act as on-site ambassadors of 
goodwill for the handicapped, and are 
in a position to make meaningful criti- 
cal analyses of selective placement at 
work. 

Those who approach their assign- 
ment with imagination can make valu- 
able contributions to the selective- 
placement program in many ways. They 
are in a position to develop firsthand 
reports on the performance, attendance, 
and turnover of handicapped em- 
ployees. They can personally appraise 
the effectiveness of placements by mak- 
ing follow-up checks on progress of dis- 
abled workers after they have been on 
the job for three, six, twelve and 
twenty-four months. They can sample 
the attitudes of the handicapped toward 
their work and the attitudes of super- 
visors and fellow workers toward dis- 
abled employees. 

The information they obtain can be 
used in various ways: in reports to 
agency headquarters and Commission 
regional offices, in broader surveys con- 
ducted by the Commission and the Pres- 
ident’s Committee, in the internal 
educational program, and_ in_ local 
publicity. Field coordinators are en- 
couraged to participate in the program 
of the President’s Committee, to co- 
operate with local committees, and to 
join in observances of National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week. 

The Commission believes that coor- 
dinators can make the greatest gains for 
the program by concentrating on. the 
orientation of line supervisors. The 
Commission’s “Operation Understand- 
ing,” sponsored in conjunction with 
NEPH Week in October 1957, encour- 
aged such efforts and offered sugges- 
tions in this area. 
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CONVENTION Reports #4 


Western Conference of Teachers 


of the Adult Blind 


By Juliet Bindt 


Publicity Chairman 
Western Conference of Teachers of the Adult Blind 


THE WESTERN CONFERENCE of ‘Teachers 
of the Adult Blind held its twelfth 
annual meeting at Hotel Plains in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, September 2-4, 
1958. Members attended from six west- 
ern states; there were several speakers 
nationally prominent in work for the 
blind; excellent handicraft and appli- 
ance exhibits were presented; construc- 
tive resolutions were adopted. Presid- 
ing was President Wilbur Radcliff, of 
Los Angeles, home teacher-counselor 
for the California State Department of 
Education. The state superintendent of 
public instruction, Velma Linford, de- 
livered the keynote address on “I 
Choose Teaching.” The Conference 
program was planned by H. Smith 
Shumway, director of the Division for 
Deaf and Blind, Wyoming State De- 
partment of Education. 


Speakers Discuss Many Subjects 


Marjorie S. Hooper, braille editor, 
American Printing House for the 
Blind, told of changes adopted in the 
braille mathematical, music and liter- 
ary codes. The presidents of AAWB 
and AAIB are to appoint a three-mem- 
ber permanent committee to act as 
final authority on standardizing braille. 
Later the Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion urging that at least one qualified 
home teacher be a member of this 
permanent committee. 
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Charles Gallozzi, assistant chief, Divi- 
sion for the Blind, Library of Congress, 
spoke about the extensive changes in 
personnel in that agency, its new plans 
and the book needs of the blind. He 
believes these needs to differ from those 
of the average reader because there is 
not available to blind persons the same 
amount of current periodicals of all 
types. In the past ten years, there has 
been only a 5 per cent change in the 
number of braille readers, but the 
number of talking book readers has 
increased greatly. The Library is ex- 
perimenting in many avenues to im- 
prove its collections of braille and talk- 
ing books and its talking book re- 
producers. It was suggested that a 
member of this Conference might be 
a member of the fifty-member book 
selection committee. 

Roy Kumpe, director of the South- 
west Rehabilitation Center for the 
Blind, Little Rock, Arkansas, described 
the diagnostic and training program 
used by many states. There are now 
sixteen agencies that help with the 
psychological, social and vocational 
adjustment problems of the blind. Mr. 
Kumpe feels that a residence program 
probably is more effective than other 
plans. Trainees remain from two to 
six months; a class of about twenty is 
an ideal number, and there should be 
about this same number in the entire 
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professional and maintenance staff. 
Eighty-seven per cent of the Southwest 
Rehabilitation Center’s more than 800 
blind graduates are cases closed as 
“rehabilitated.” Trainees have ranged 
in age from sixteen to seventy-six. 

Charles G. Ritter, consultant from 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind, spoke on the newest aids and 
appliances for the blind. He suggested 
that travel aids should stress orienta- 
tion as well as object perception. He 
discussed experiments in developing 
“reading machines” and new aids for 
the blind diabetic. 

Representatives from the Christian 
Record Benevolent Association, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, described their one 
recorded and six braille periodicals. 
C. G. Cross and G. C. Wilson, new 
staff members, evinced much interest 
in the problems and needs of home 
teachers. 

John Taylor, legislative representa- 
tive of the National Federation of the 
Blind, spoke on principles that should 
be incorporated into public assistance 
laws. Hulen C. Walker, executive 
director of the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind, also attended 
and offered constructive suggestions. 

Wyoming officials talked on the 
various phases of their services to the 
blind: a summer camp, public assist- 
ance, and a home for the aged blind 
There are about 600 blind persons in 
Wyoming, about thirty of whom re- 
ceive aid to the needy blind. A few 
others are on old-age assistance; others 
are in convalescent homes. A local rep- 
resentative of the federal social security 
office discussed 1958 changes in the iaw. 

Dr. Everett Lantz, University of 
Wyoming, gave a scholarly talk on 
good teaching principles. The banquet 
speaker was Dr. Gale W. McGee, of 
the same institution, and candidate for 
the U. S. Senate. 

The Conference adopted the recom- 
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mendation of the professional status 
committee that approval be expressed 
of the plan to revise standards for home 
teacher certification under the AAWB, 
and feels that these should encourage 
higher professional ratings such as re- 
quiring college graduation. It also 
recommends that all teachers of the 
adult blind take the course in tran- 
scribing or proofreading offered by the 
Library of Congress to perfect their 
braille skills and enable them to more 
fully guide and understand the volun- 
teer transcribers. 

Another resolution urged authors 
and publishers of new braille primers 
to be guided by these principles: a 
good quality of paper and binding; 
lessons to progress directly from grade 
one to grade two; reading drills to 
appeal to adults; stress on rules for 
braille code, and on punctuation usage. 

The Juliet Bindt breakfast gave 
recognition to the Conference’s charter 
president, and to her accomplishments. 


Officers Elected 


Mrs. Tessie Jones, of Salt Lake City, 
was elected recording secretary of the 
Conference; and Mrs. Alice Olssen, of 
Seattle, and Mrs. Harlene Stone, of 
Phoenix, were re-elected vice-president 
and corresponding secretary, respec- 
tively. 

Members voted to meet in 1959 in 
Seattle. 

Anyone desiring Conference minutes 
and releases may acquire them by be- 
coming an associate member, sending 
two dollars in annual dues to the 
treasurer, Raymond Parsons, 123 South 
Kimball, Casper, Wyoming. 

Thus, after a dozen years, the West- 
ern Conference of Teachers of the 
Adult Blind carries on its enthusiasm 
and constructive programs and activi- 
ties to benefit not only its members but 
other home teachers and those in the 
communities where it meets. 
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Ediforially Speaking 


Guest editorial by Charles G. Ritter 
Consultant on Special Aids and Appliances 
American Foundation for the Blind 


THE PRESS AND 
THE READING MACHINE 


Many were disturbed on September 
17 by accounts of a new reading ma- 
chine for the blind on which the Vet- 
erans Administration had issued a re- 
lease. Those who read the entire release 
got a rather accurate picture of the 
limitations of the device in its present 
stage of development. Unfortunately, 
headline writers seem not to read the 
entire text of such releases, nor do the 
majority of newspaper readers. 

No public-relations man would dare 
send out a release which started out 
in effect to say, “We have a new gadget 
with which a few blind people can 
possibly learn to decipher printed 
words at a rate of maybe fifteen to 
thirty words a minute. Whether very 
many can learn to read at all with it 
remains to be seen. Further tests are 
being planned to establish this.” Edi- 
tors would not regard that as news- 
worthy. The problem of informing the 
public without the danger of distortion 
of the facts is a difficult one. 

The VA release did not claim that 
the instrument it announced repre- 
sented any great advance over earlier 
attempts. It is a new approach in some 
respects. It is closest to the Optophone 
which, of course, dates far back be- 
fore World War II. The subjects who 
demonstrated before the Reading Ma- 
chine Conference on the occasion of 
the news stories were not able to offer 
a very exciting show. They had, in 
fact, not had a great deal of training. 
One British woman has been doing far 
better with a re-vamped Optophone. 
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A number did as well with the RCA 
reading pencil which was developed 
during World War UL. Neither of these 
devices showed promise enough to gain 
any general acceptance. Perhaps the 
Battelle device of the recent publicity 
flurry will also fall by the wayside, but 
as Dr. Vladimir Zworykin, distin- 
guished electronics researcher, is said 
to have observed, “You won’t stumble 
onto anything if you don’t keep 
moving.” 

The reading machine conference, the 
fifth to be sponsored by the VA, was 
attended by over fifty persons repre- 
senting some of the greatest research 
centers in the country. This pooling of 
ideas and suggestions is certainly note- 
worthy. New ideas were presented after 
the release had been mimeographed. 
Some may lead to useful improvements 
in the publicized machine. Meanwhile 
several other investigations are being 
financed by the VA, and others are be- 
ing carried on in Canada. 

The publicity may have generated 
false hopes. As it is cut, watered down 
or changed in passing from medium to 
medium, false hopes may soar even 
higher. This is the sad part. On the 
other hand, such material reaches many 
inventive minds; and who knows when 
someone may come forth with entirely 
fresh ideas? News releases on reading 
machines for the blind appear with 
monotonous regularity, though a prac- 
tical reading machine still is not in 
evidence. The great tragedy would be 
for work on the problem to stop; that 
would mean no future news releases, 
but in that case there would never be a 
reading machine that works. 
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Hindsight 


By M. Robert Barnett 


EDITOR’S NOTE: “Hindsight” returns to its customary spot this month after an unavoidable absence from 

the October issue. The October column, written in Ceylon and mailed on August 24, arrived here on 

October 22, preceded by its author by five weeks. The wayward copy, given up for lost as the September 15 

deadline for this issue approached, was replaced by the following column on the same subject: the author's 

trip through the Middle and Far East and the Ceylon meeting of the executive committee of the World 
Council for the Welfare of the Blind. 


COLD WAR, HOT DISCUSSIONS 


For an American-type individual,* a 
journey through the Middle East and 
Far East in seven weeks is quite an ex- 
perience. It can even become down- 
right confusing if one is attempting to 
study blindness in the midst of cold war 
influences. 

I'll try to explain, but first I have to 
tell you the simple facts about the trip 
itself. Another American-type individ- 
ual, by the name of Winfield Rumsey,+ 
went with me, and therefore I was not 
alone in some of my confusions and 
impressions. With the help of his guid- 
ing arm and wandering eye I visited 
schools, agencies and individuals con- 
cerned with blind persons in Paris, 
Karachi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Colombo, Bangkok, Saigon, Manila, 
Tokyo and Osaka. The primary objec- 
tive was to attend a meeting in Ceylon 
of the executive committee of the 
World Council for the Welfare of the 
Blind. The rest of the stops were in the 


*A term of reference used by American 
travelers in the Far East to describe other 
American travelers in the Far East. Often 
used in greeting, sometimes affectionately. 

7 Executive assistant to the executive direc- 
tor, American Foundation for the Blind. 
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interests of the service program of the 
American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind. The Foundation is one of this 
country’s voluntary efforts to extend 
help of various sorts to the so-called 
underdeveloped countries, and I found 
that we generally were treated with re- 
spect and cordiality. At the same time, 
there was an occasional flicker of hos- 
tility or noticeable reserve in some 
quarters. 

There were three distinct instances 
during the Ceylon meeting when the 
present state of world politics distracted 
the entire group rather seriously from 
the pursuit of the main business of the 
meeting itself. Bear in mind as a back- 
drop to all this that the World Council 
repeatedly has described itself as non- 
governmental and non-political. It is to 
be presumed that all member delega- 
tions understand and agree. We all have 
pledged that our concern is only for 
blind persons, wherever they may be. 
In other words, no matter how cold or 
hot the war may be, we intend to leave 
such matters to world statesmen while 
we do everything we can to exercise 
true brotherhood and seek to extend 
the World Council’s benefits to anyone 
concerned with blindness anywhere. 
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This is all fine and dandy, but let us 
examine what really happened at 
Ceylon. 

The first example of deep-freeze 
friendship came when the committee 
was attempting to decide when and 
where the second Far Eastern Confer- 
ence on work for the blind would be 
convened. The first was in Tokyo, in 
1955. Leaders and workers for the blind 
in India would be very happy, it was 
reported, to have the next conference 
in their country. So far as the open dis- 
cussion around the table went, there 
seemed at first to be no great objection 
to the idea; in fact, there appeared to 
be general agreement that it was a nat- 
ural sort of thing to meet in exotic 
India. It was discovered, however, that 
the Indian government’s current policy 
of aggressive neutrality would have to 
be observed: a delegation from Red 
China would have to be invited and 
seated. Now, in this particular instance, 
American-type individuals were uncon- 
cerned. The plan did not affect West- 
erners, just Easterners. For that matter, 
if an American wanted to go to such a 
Far Eastern conference as a speaker or 
visitor, I really don’t suppose our 
State Department would care especially 
whether Red China was represented or 
not. But among Easterners there are 
some non-Communist-type individuals 
who would refuse to attend the con- 
ference at all if Red China were to be 
included. They are in such places as 
South Korea and Vietnam, and there 
doesn’t seem to be an affectionate glow 
emanating from the direction of many 
other countries toward the Red Chinese 
regime. In any event, it finally was de- 
cided that perhaps it wasn’t necessary 
to plan another Far Eastern Conference 
just now. After all, when one thought it 
over, it probably wasn’t a particularly 
good idea in the first place—especially 
when everybody wants to meet, but not 
with everybody else. 
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For the past year or so—or has it been 
a decade or so—Americans have been 
fed the jaded journalism of Middle East 
crises. From the Suez Canal incident to 
the revolt in Baghdad, we have really 
had it. It seemed before the trip, there- 
fore, that it would be interesting to get 
a closer and non-journalistic version for 
ourselves. We did. This came about 
when the Egyptian representative, indi- 
cating that he was speaking for others 
in his part of the world as well as him- 
self, asked for World Council approval 
of a Committee on Middle Eastern Af- 
fairs. He argued a sound point of view: 
that people concerned with the blind 
of a particular area had common prob- 
lems which might be aided in their 
solution by mutual exchange. There 
was only one trouble—his definition of 
the Middle East. Asked to define it, he 
argued again for grouping of countries 
on “cultural” rather than geographical 
lines. This led to the predictable con- 
clusion that Israel and Turkey, nor- 
mally reckoned to be in the Middle 
East geographically, were not to be in- 
cluded in the proposed regional com- 
mittee. Since others around the table 
were still following the lofty ideal of 
“the blind are the blind wherever they 
are,” his proposal started a wee bit of 
an argument about the definition of the 
Middle East. We had to resolve this 
issue after a half-day of debate and 
delicate diplomacy of cold war coopera- 
tion by suggesting that the group re- 
constitute itself as a proposed Arab 
States committee of the Council. This 
seemed to satisfy everyone pretty well, 
but it really won’t come up again until 
the general assembly meeting in Rome 
next summer, when the Arab States 
regional group will ask for the Coun- 
cil’s blessings. 

The third example of the influence 
of the cold war came when an East 
German organization for the blind 
wrote a letter asking the executive com- 
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mittee to give it representation in the 
Council. Now, it so happens that there 
already are six German representatives 
in the assembly, and that is all they are 
entitled to under the constitution. Fur- 
thermore, since the Council is non- 
political and non-governmental, it 
really is not aware that Germany is a 
divided country. Therefore, if a part of 
Germany which is governed by a for- 
eign power cannot get together with the 
part that is non-Communist, this really 
is not the concern of the Council. This 
ticklish little matter was disposed of by 
writing the East German correspondent 
to the effect that we were referring his 
problem of representation back to the 
existing German delegation. 


AND so IT WENT. In Saigon we saw the 
staggering effects of the recent invasions 
and occupation of the northern areas of 
the country — and we also encountered 
the distinctly French impact upon the 
country that is now attempting to be 
a Vietnamese republic after nearly 
seventy-five years of French control. Ed- 
ucation and social welfare in general 
are woefully adolescent—and services to 
the blind hardly embryonic. In India 
one finds a lack of exchange even 
within the country itself, meaning that 
a demonstration of industrial place- 
ment of the blind in Madras is not 
even known to the Lighthouse leaders 
in Calcutta—just a four-hour plane ride 
away. In Thailand, where education for 
the blind took hold twenty years ago, 
there still is no program of employment 
for the adult blind. In the Philippines 
there is a remarkably modern rehabili- 
tation center, and placement is going 
on in at least a beginning way. On the 
other hand, across the way at the school 
for the blind—a combined deaf and 
blind institution —the blind children 
still are not permitted to undertake 
training in rather well-equipped shops 
for the deaf. 
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Throughout this trip, then, we saw 
our own Western problems reflected to 
one degree or another. The contrast be- 
tween the primitive and the progressive 
was striking indeed, with complete ne- 
glect existing within a few miles of 
inspired and indomitable will to prove 
that blindness is just a physical handi- 
cap that can be offset with enlightened 
aid for the individual. I really do not 
know why in some places we encoun- 
tered resistance to our suggestions 
whereas in other places we were be- 
sieged with demands for advice and 
tangible assistance. Perhaps it is because 
we looked a bit Western, or American, 
or too much like Englishmen. Perhaps 
we represent the great white race to 
whom the colored races feel no debt of 
gratitude at all after centuries of our 
conduct toward them. Whatever the 
reasons, and whatever the current effects 
of the cold war, I am convinced that 
America’s greatest meaning to the world 
is its symbol of individual freedom and 
individual opportunity. Whatever our 
domestic factional strife may be, I re- 
turn to these shores convinced that the 
States still are pretty well in the run- 
ning in the race for the equality of 
man. I believe that our concepts and 
principles and standards of service to 
the blind do make sense, and with 
surprisingly little adaptation to so 
called different cultural backgrounds, 
can still be a demonstration as well as 
applied know-how for those others. 

So all of this simply means that in 
work for the blind as in most other 
areas of international exchange, man- 
kind’s better nature is restricted by the 
politicians and the propagandist’s ad- 
vertising and vested interests. With luck 
and a heck of a lot of work, sincere and 
qualified-type people in work for the 
blind the world over may yet prove 
that they can overcome the deep freeze 
with cooperation and melt away a cold 
war in the warmth of real reciprocity. 
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World Council Forms 
New Regional Committees 


ALBERTO SANTANDER, Of La Paz, Bolivia, 
has been elected chairman of the World 
Council for the Welfare of the Blind 
Committee on Pan-American Affairs. 
The other members are Dorina de Gou- 
vea Nowill, Hector Cadavid-Alvarez, 
Jean Sorel, M. Florentin, and M. Rob- 
ert Barnett. 

The committee has its origins in a 
meeting that was held in February 1956 
in Lima, Peru, attended by unofficial 
delegates from several Latin American 
countries. At that time a resolution was 
adopted suggesting the creation of a 
Pan-American council for the blind, 
which should establish a direct rela- 
tionship with the World Council. 

It will be recalled that World Coun- 
cil for the Welfare of the Blind came 
into being as the result of a resolution 
unanimously adopted during the 1949 
International Conference of Workers 
for the Blind. Therefore, the first Gen- 
eral Assembly, held in Paris in July 
1951 for the express purpose of adopt- 
ing a constitution and thereby creating 
the Council as a legal entity, was com- 
posed of representatives only of those 
countries which had participated in the 
1949 Conference. Thus, all the founder 
members of the WCWB were drawn 
from countries of Europe and North 
America. It was, however, the desire of 
all concerned that the new organization 
immediately extend invitations to mem- 
bership to countries throughout the 
world, and that its future administra- 
tion and program be designed to extend 
maximum service to all member coun- 
tries in the light of their most pressing 
needs. 


When the Council held its 1954 
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World Assembly, constitutional amend- 
ments governing the composition of the 
executive committee were adopted. 
These included provisions under which 
each of the world’s major geographical 
regions was assured adequate represen- 
tation in the executive. These regions, 
each now enjoying official representa- 
tion in the committee, are: Europe, 
Middle East, North America, South 
America, the Far East, and Oceania. 
Provision was made for the election, if 
desired, of representatives from coun- 
tries which do not fall within the de- 
scribed regions by allocating three “at 
large” seats on the committee. 

During the professional sessions of 
the 1954 Assembly, considerable stress 
was laid on the fact that many prob- 
lems which tend to impede the develop- 
ment of adequate services for the blind 
are common to a number of countries 
in given regions. Similarly, measures 
which have been found effective in 
overcoming such problems in one coun- 
try might well prove suitable with mi- 
nor amendment in neighboring lands. 
It was therefore agreed that the Council 
should, wherever possible, promote or 
encourage the promotion of regional 
activities designed to disseminate infor- 
mation, exchange experiences, isolate 
common problems and other matters of 
mutual interest, develop cooperation 
and take joint action. 

The executive committee, after fully 
considering the proposals submitted by 
the Lima conference, felt that it should 
not now support the creation of a re- 
gional organization which would oper- 
ate independently of the world body. 
It therefore instructed its president and 
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secretary-general to meet with leaders 
of work for the blind in Latin America 
to work out an alternative method of 
approach. This meeting took place in 
Mexico City in October 1956, and an 
agreement was signed by all partici- 
pants, under the terms of which WCWB 
undertook to create a committee on 
Pan-American affairs, composed, in the 
first instance, of one representative from 
each member country of Latin America, 
together with one representative each 
from the United States and Canada if 
those countries desired to participate. 
The same agreement provided for the 
election of a committee chairman by 
those persons named by their countries 
to serve on this committee. Subse- 
quently, invitations to membership will 
be issued to all other countries within 
the region, which includes the Carib- 
bean area. 

Invitations were duly issued to all 
member countries and names of official 
representatives received from most of 
those already in membership of the 
Council. The United States agreed to 
participate, but Canada felt that, as its 
relationships with the Latin American 
countries are less formalized, it should 
not join the committee at this stage. 

In fulfillment of the second require- 
ment of the agreement, the seven per- 
sons named as founder members were 
polled by postal ballot early in 1958 in 
order to conclude the election of a 
chairman. As a result of the balloting, 
Alberto Santander of Bolivia and Dr. 
M. Robert Barnett of the United States 
headed the poll with equal votes. How- 
ever, Dr. Barnett voluntarily withdrew 
because he felt that the election of a 
Latin American representative as chair- 
man would be more appropriate. The 
World Council has therefore been 
happy to announce the election of Mr. 
Santander as the first chairman of this 
important committee. It is not possible 
at present to indicate the exact form 
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and substance of the committee’s future 
activities, since the new chairman is 
now in process of discussing these ques. 
tions with the members of his commit- 
tee. In 1955, a resolution adopted by 
the Far East conference on work for the 
blind, held in Tokyo, had called upon 
WCWB to take early steps to create a 
standing committee on Far East, South 
and Southeast Asia affairs. 

In repsonse to this resolution the ex- 
ecutive committee of WCWB, meeting 
in London in 1956, gave approval to 
the request of the Far East group and 
authorized the creation of a regional 
committee to be composed of one repre- 
sentative from each country within the 
geographical region concerned. Kingsley 
Dassanaike of Ceylon was named to 
serve as chairman of this committee, 
which was quickly formed and which 
held its first meeting at Oslo in August 
1957, during the course of the Inter- 
national Conference of Educators of 
Blind Youth there. 

A number of important topics have 
already been taken up and some have 
led to immediate action. A magazine 
entitled The Asian Blind is to be issued 
regularly and circulated to all countries 
in Asia, dealing with all matters of re- 
gional importance or interest. Plans are 
being prepared for international ex- 
changes of educators, vocational instruc- 
tors and administrators of programs for 
the blind throughout the region, and a 
pooling of professional training re 
sources. Discussions have taken place 
toward the possible creation of an Asian 
authority for the examination and cer- 
tification of teachers and home teachers 
of the blind. It is the Council’s hope 
that all regional committees now in ex- 
istence or to be created will concern 
themselves with matters of this general 
nature. 

—Krom a report by Eric T. Boulter 
Field Director, American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind 
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AFB Scholarships Awarded 


FoR THE COLLEGE YEAR 1958-59 twenty 


general scholarships of $800 each 
have been awarded by the American 
Foundation for the Blind. These go to 
full-time graduate students at recog- 
nized colleges and universities who are 
legally blind and are not over thirty- 
five years of age. A scholarship commit- 
tee composed of four outstanding edu- 
cators of blind youth from different 
parts of the country selects the students 
who are to receive scholarships. In 
arriving at a decision they consider the 
students’ needs after vocational reha- 
bilitation and private funds have been 
exhausted, the practicability of the 
students’ objectives and the likelihood 
of their being able to reach them, and 
even the length of time during which 
financial aid will be needed. 

This year’s scholarship students are 
preparing for the following professions: 
college teaching (eight), law (four), 
home teaching (two), and one each 
for social work, rehabilitation counsel- 
ing, clinical psychology, chiropractic, 
anthropology, and Christian education. 

Eleven of the scholarships represent 
renewals of previous grants; nine are 
new grants. Recipients of the scholar- 
ships are: 


RENEWALS OF PREVIOUS GRANTS 


James J. Barnes, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Geraldine Graham, Washington, D. C.; 
D. Nolan Kaiser, Pontiac, Michigan; 
Juanita L. Hall, Detroit, Michigan; Ver- 
non M. Lee, Fort Pierce, Florida; Rudolph 
V. Lutter, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Arthur L. Miller, Landis, North Carolina; 
Adranne Newman, Havre, Montana; Rob- 
ert C. Stewart, New Haven, Connecticut; 
Lester J. Turk, Port Huron, Michigan; 
and Bette White, Buffalo, New York. 


NEW GRANTS 


Dale Albritton, Macon, Georgia; Irving 
O. Bentsen, Geneva, New York; Donald 
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A. Coleman, West Hartford, Connecticut; 
Edgar L. Edens, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Doyle L. Horton, Ada, Oklahoma; Mary 
K. Howard, East Cleveland, Ohio; Rudolph 
A. Johnson, Cuero, Texas; H. Kirkland 
Osoinach, East Memphis, Tennessee; and 
David B. Ruprecht, Eden Valley, Min- 
nesota. 


Of last year’s scholarship recipients 
whose cases have now been closed: 
{ Sylvester Bradford received a federal 
OVR grant to complete his training in 
rehabilitation counseling. 
{| George Kettell and Alexander Zazow 
have completed the requirements for 
the master’s degree at the University of 
Pennsylvania in preparation for college 
teaching. 
{ Oral Miller finished his law course 
at the University of Chicago. 
q{ Marie Morrison was awarded a mas- 
ter’s degree in social work and is em- 
ployed by the Louisiana Department 
of Public Welfare. 
{| William Pickman has accepted a 
position with the Jewish Braille Insti- 
tute, New York City. 
{| Leon Derene has joined the staft of 
the New York Association for the Blind. 
{ Thomas Lucik’s further education in 
clinical psychology is being sponsored 
by the New York State Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service. 
q{ Walter Woitasek has a student pas- 
torate which takes care of his expenses 
during the completion of his training 
at the Iliff School ot Theology, in 
Denver. 


The needs and objectives of these 
young people change with the passing 
of time, but the opportunity to help 
them attain greater success continues 
to be one of the most rewarding serv- 
ices which the Foundation renders. 
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A Century and a Quarter Later — 
HOW FAR HAVE WE PROGRESSED? 


Under the head “New School for the Indigent Blind, St. George’s Fields,” a London publication announced 

the opening in 1835 of a new building for an institution then about thirty-six years old, in England. Remem- 

bering that it reflected the views and aspirations of people a century and a quarter ago, one reads this 

today with some serious concern about the modest degree of advancement in theory and resources that so 

many intervening generations have brought to bear on dealing with blindness. The account is from The 
Mirror of Literature, Amusement, and Instruction, of Saturday, February 21, 1835. — Ed. 


HIS excellent institution origi- 

nated in the benevolence of four 
gentlemen of the metropolis, Messrs. 
Ware, Bosanquet, Boddington, and 
Houlston, who opened it, in 1799, at 
the house once so notorious as a re- 
sort of amusement and debauch, called 
the Dog and Duck in St. George's 
Fields. Its provisions were, for some 
time after its establishment, for only 
fifteen blind persons; but, it had be- 
come so patronized in eleven years’ 
time, that it possessed funds enough to 
purchase a plot of freehold ground op- 
posite the obelisk in St. George’s Fields, 
and erect the buildings within which 
the institution is now conducted. The 
Society was incorporated by Act of Par- 
liament at this period; and the number 
of pupils, according to the last pub- 
lished report, published in July, 1833, 
had increased trom fifteen males, ad- 
mitted in 1800, to 112, namely fifty-five 
males and filty-seven females; and, it is 
now proposed to extend the provisions 
of the institution to 100 males and the 
same number of females. 

In the hope of extending the knowl- 
edge of the benefits of this excellent 
Institution, we may state that the indi- 
viduals received into the Asylum are 
clothed, lodged, boarded, and taught at 
its expense; and, by the last Report, 
since its establishment, upwards of 180 
individuals had been instructed, and 
returned to their families, able to earn 
from six to eight shillings per week. 
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Applicants are not received under 
twelve, nor above thirty years of age, 
nor if they have a greater degree of 
sight than will enable them to distin- 
guish light from darkness. 

Besides the School, there is a Manu- 
factory, in which the articles made 
wholly by the blind, produced in the 
year 1832-3 upwards of 1,345£. The 
females make fine and coarse thread 
and twine, a peculiar window sash-line, 
and clothes-line, by a machine adapted 
to the use of blind persons: they are 
also employed in knitting stockings, 
and making household linen and ap- 
parel for the pupils. The males make 
shoes, hampers, wicker-baskets, cradles, 
&c; rough and white rope mats, fine 
mats, and rugs for hearths and car- 
riages. A large quantity of fine thread 
has been woven, by order of the Com- 
mittee, into cloth of good quality, for 
sheeting; the coarse thread is worked 
up into clothes and sash-lines; and spec- 
imens of the latter have been approved 
of by builders of the first eminence. All 
these articles are well made; and a large 
assortment is constantly kept on sale. 

The pupils are instructed in reading 
and writing; and some of them are 
taught music, and are qualified as or- 
ganists. 

When the pupils leave the School, 
and have attained a sufficient knowl- 
edge of their trade, they receive a por- 
tion of their earnings, and a set of tools 
for their respective occupations. Many 
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have returned to their friends, grateful 
for the instruction they have received 
in religion and morality, and qualified, 
by the skill they have acquired, to con- 
tribute, in a great degree, towards their 
own maintenance. A few of those so in- 
structed have, however, been kept upon 
a permanent establishment, on a sup- 
position that their earnings are suff- 
cient to maintain them, and that their 
skill is necessary . . . to keep up the 
credit of [the School’s] manufacture. 


A visit to the School is a moral and 
by no means an unpleasant lesson to 
the sensitive heart. You will not find 
the pupils (of a class hitherto consid- 
ered as doomed to a life of sorrow and 
discontent) sitting in listless indolence, 
or brooding in silence over their own 
infirmities; but you will behold them 
animated in their amusements, during 
the hours of recreation, and cheerfully 
attentive to their work during those of 
employment. 


New Spanish Course Combines 
Braille and Recorded Textbooks 


Tue First talking textbook for blind 
students beginning the study of Spanish 
is ready for distribution to students of 
the Hadley School for the Blind. Edu- 
cators and language specialists may be 
interested in the development of this 
first braille talking textbook 
language course. 

A grant from the Soroptimist Inter- 
national Club of Chicago, in memory 
of Irene K. Reiser, a past president of 
the club who had a deep interest in 
things Latin-American, as well as in 
the Hadley School, made it possible for 
the school to embark upon this project. 
Spanish has always been one of the 
most popular courses on the Hadley 
curriculum, and a chance to teach it 
through both braille and recordings 
was welcome. 

There was no dissension as to what 
textbook would be used. Houghton 
Mifflin Company’s excellent E] Camino 
Real, by Edith Moore Jarrett and 
Beryl J. M. McManus, was already in 
braille. There was also available a 


Mr. Hathaway is director of The Hadley 
School for the Blind, Winnetka, Illinois. 
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DONALD W. HATHAWAY 


set of records to accompany the ink- 
print books, though for several reasons 
we decided not to use them. First, the 
initial readings were too fast for a 
beginner depending on braille, and too 
fast for repetition aloud. Second, the 
material recorded represented only a 
small portion at the beginning of the 
book, and would not give the student 
lesson-by-lesson help with the  pro- 
nunciation throughout the course such 
as a home-study student would need. 
The fact that these commercial records 
could not be sent through the mail 
postage-free was an added censidera- 
tion. 

Remembering an impressive demon- 
stration of teaching techniques in the 
language laboratories at Purdue Uni- 
versity, we decided to follow their lead. 
A plan was formulated and agreed 
upon. We would record all of the 
pronunciation exercises, introducing 
the sounds of Spanish by slowly read- 
ing single words, with a pause after 
each word, to allow the students to 
repeat aloud in the pauses. Just as in 
the reading booths at Purdue, students 
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would be able to turn on their tape 
machines and record both the reader’s 
voice and their own — then listen back 
for mistakes. For students without tape 
recorders, the experience of hearing 
and repeating aloud would still come 
much closer to an ideal language- 
learning experience than braille alone. 
The reading speed would increase 
gradually, imperceptibly, throughout 
the course until somewhere along the 
way the student would be listening to 
Spanish read at the normal rapidity 
of the spoken language. 

It was further agreed that only 
readers whose native language was 
Spanish would be considered. With 
this in mind, we approached the Pan- 
American Council of Chicago, and 
were gratified to receive their full co- 
operation. Moreover, since Irene K. 
Reiser had also been a member of the 
Council, and was much admired by all, 
several of the club members gladly 
volunteered to take part in the project, 
in her memory. Rotary International 
Headquarters in nearby Evanston pro- 
vided us with other native volunteer 
readers. The recording facilities of 
Robert Oakes Jordan and Associates 
were placed at the school’s disposal. 
They took care of the recording and 
editing of the tape. 

In the completed version, twelve 
voices are heard, of both men and 
women, from different parts of the 
Spanish-speaking world. The recording 
was done on a single-track Ampex, at 
7Y inches per second, and divided into 
twenty-two sections onto which a volun- 
teer added the necessary English nar- 
ration — explanations, directions and 
braille page-numbers, correlating the 
talking textbook with the braille. The 
completed tapes were processed at the 
American Printing House for the Blind 
into eleven twelve-inch 3314 rpm 
records, comprising in all about eight 
hours of reading. This includes all 
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pronunciation exercises, about half of 
the lesson vocabularies and all of the 
conversational and reading exercises in 
El Camino Real. 

Students having a tape recorder will 
be encouraged to take full advantage 
of this during the course. They may 
record their lesson reports, though they 
will be asked to braille or type part 
of each report as a check on their 
mastery of spelling and proper use of 
written accent marks. Replies from the 
instructors, giving corrections and sug- 
gestions on the lesson reports, will be 
either brailled or recorded, according 
to the student’s individual wishes and 
needs. For example, a student who is 
weak in spelling will receive brailled 
letters to help him master the 
mechanics of written Spanish. Students 
who need special help in pronuncia- 
tion will receive this whenever possible 
through recorded letters from their 
instructors. 

Although conversational Spanish 
could doubtless be taught through 
tape-recorded instructions alone, it was 
felt that a thorough groundwork in the 
language could be laid only through 
the double approach of both braille 
and sound. The recorded version of 
this book would be of no value to the 
student without the braille edition to 
accompany it. 

Enrollments are being accepted, and 
anyone interested may write to: The 
Hadley School for the Blind, 700 Elm 
Street, Winnetka, Illinois. Applicants 
must possess a mastery of Standard 
English Braille, and must have access 
to either a talking book machine or 
an approved record player. 

Like all other subjects in the Hadley 
curriculum, the new Spanish course is 
offered without charge. Braille Bulletin 
27, listing the complete Hadley home- 
study program and giving full informa- 
tion about the Hadley School, is 
available on request. 
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Research In Review 


Conducted by Herbert Rusalem, Ed.D. 


“Readability of Braille as a Function of 
Three Spacing Variables,” by Ernest 
Meyers, Doris Ethington and Samuel 
Ashcroft. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Volume 42, No. 3, June 1958. pp. 163- 
165. 


There is evidence to support the 
hypothesis that the education of blind 
children as a universal policy did not 
become a reality until touch reading 
systems were devised which facilitated 
the transmission of the written word. 
With the adoption of braille, its modi- 
fications, and subsequent touch sys- 
tems, vast areas of learning were 
opened for blind children, and tech- 
niques of instruction were developed 
which placed the education of the 
blind on a par with all other education 
insofar as subject matter con- 
cerned. Since the establishment of a 
uniform tactile system in this country, 
much experimentation has been carried 
on relative to means of using the braille 
system most effectively. For example, 
many of the studies listed in Lende’s 
Books About the Blind consider such 
problems as the school grade level at 
which Grade II braille should be in- 
troduced, the comparative speed of oral 
as opposed to silent braille reading, 
and similar studies of techniques. 

These studies have been helpful in 
understanding the ways in which 
braille may be most effectively taught 
in schools and classes for the blind. 
Seen in this light, they have contributed 
to efforts to open the world of thoughts, 
ideas, and facts to children who cannot 
see. However, another type of research 
has been wanting, one which investi- 
gates the ways in which braille may 
be improved as a system. It is possible 
that when a uniform system was 
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adopted in the early 1930s, there was 
so great a relief from the factionalism 
which surrounded the battles of the 
types that we were content to let basic 
questions about braille lie dormant. In 
the past twenty-five years or so, we have 
behaved as though the issue of braille 
as the most satisfactory reading system 
for the blind had been permanently 
resolved. Our attention has been drawn 
to uses of the system rather than to 
understanding it and improving it. 
This has been true in face of the fact 
that new tools of evaluation are avail- 
able to us both in research technique 
and statistics, and new mechanical dis- 
coveries may open expanded vistas of 
touch and electronic reading. In view 
of the relative dormancy of interest in 
exploring the nature and substance of 
braille, this study is a possible fore- 
runner of renewed interest. 


THE FINDINGS. The population con- 


sisted of twenty-seven groups of four 
children each, selected from the student 
bodies of state schools for the blind in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Ohio. The groups contained one 
reader each in the upper quarter, the 
upper middle quarter, the lower middle 
quarter, and the lower quarter of 
braille reading skill. 

Three variables were selected for 
study: 1) space between dots of a 
single braille cell; 2) space between 
braille cells; and 3) space between 
braille lines. The present spacing 
standard and two experimental stand- 
ards were applied to each of the three 
variable elements and tested in all of 
the twenty-seven possible combinations. 
The following chart shows the stand- 
ards applied to each variable: 
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SPACE BETWEEN DOTS 
OF A SINGLE CELL 
-080 
090 


SPACE BETWEEN 
BRAILLE CELLS 


SPACE BETWEEN 
BRAILLE LINES 


123 163 
140 


100 -160 -300 


In fractions of an inch. 


Figures in light type are experimental standards. 


Figures in bold type are standards in current use. 


All reading in the experiments was 
done on dots which were uniformly 
.015-inch high with a base diameter ot 
.055-inch. 

Subjects read assigned material 
drawn from Stevenson’s The Black 
Arrow. There were two filty-minute 
reading periods on successive days and 
a thirty-item comprehension test was 
administered at the end of the second 
reading period in order to keep read- 
ing comprehension constant. Each of 
the twenty-seven groups of four stu- 
dents each read braille which was pro- 
duced on the basis of the three varia- 
bles noted above, each group having 
the variables in a different combina- 
tion, accounting for the twenty-seven 
combinations. Scores were recorded in 
terms of the average number of words 
per minute read by each student. These 
scores were then related to the condi- 
tions under which the students read— 
space between dots, space between 
cells, and space between lines — in an 
effort to ascertain the most favorable 
conditions for braille reading in the 
total population. 

It was found that a space of .080-inch 
between braille dots was inferior to 
090 or .100. There were no significant 
differences between the latter two. 
Consequently, present usage in regard 
to space between braille dots tended 
to hold up. In regard to space between 
cells, it was found that .160, the present 
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standard, is inferior to .123 or, possibly, 
140. Line spacing of .220-inch, the 
present standard, is more readable than 
.163- and .300-inch. 


IMPLICATIONS. In two of the three 
variables, current practices in printing 
braille seem to have validity. It seems 
advisable for further research to con- 
cern itself with the space between cells 
with possible revision of practices be- 
ing planned if subsequent investigation 
confirms the present research. More 
important than the findings, however, 
is the disposition of this study to 
approach an analysis of the braille cell 
and its printing from a scientific and 
objective point of view. There are 
other variables in the reading of braille 
which may also be made subject to 
rigorous testing. For example, braille 
readers have differing opinions on the 
usefulness of certain braille signs and 
contractions. Others question the size 
and base diameter of the braille dots. 
The quality of braille paper and its 
coating have never been fully and in- 
tensively tested. And, we have need for 
a comprehensive evaluation of the use- 
fulness of Grade II1 braille for high 
school and college students. 

Beyond encouraging other studies of 
a like character, this report may 
awaken us to the whole problem of 
tactile reading. Have we, in fact, found 
the optimum reading system in the 
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form of braille? If we haven't, is it 
desirable for us to avoid devising other 
systems for fear of re-creating the ten- 
sions of the “type wars’? Perhaps some 
facts are in order at this point. Braille 
as a reading system is less efficient than 
inkprint, more difficult to learn, and 
more difficult and expensive to produce. 
Asa group, older persons who comprise 
the bulk of the blind population find 
braille hard to master. The evidence 


seems to point toward a need for either 
major improvements in the braille sys- 
tem or for creative innovations in read- 
ing systems which break away from 
traditional models and strike out in 
new directions. Admittedly, even if an 
improved reading system could be de- 
vised, the problems of adopting and 
installing it would be monumental. 
Yet, if a new system could be devised, 
would they be insurmountable? 


Book Reviews 


A Psychiatrist Works with Blindness; Se- 
lected papers by Louis S. Cholden, M.D. 
New York: American Foundation for the 
Blind, 1958. 119 p. $1.85. Reviewed by 
Rev. Thomas J. Carroll.* 

“For Lycidas is dead, 
dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas and hath not 
left his peer.” 


This will not be, nor could it be, a 
coldly objective critique. For the mark 
that Dr. Lou Cholden left on workers 
in the field of work with the blind was 
the warm mark of his own great per- 
sonality. But the book speaks of more: 
it reflects a more lasting contribution, 
the gift of Dr. Cholden’s mind. 

The first paper in this book is dated 
1952, less than two years after Dr. 
Cholden had come in contact with 
work for the blind. ‘The seventh and 
last paper is dated October 1955, only 
six months before his death. Between 
the first and the last papers one sees 
the growth of Cholden as he brings his 
experience and his knowledge to a new 
field. More than that, one is faced with 
the phenomenon of the great contribu- 
tion which one discipline can make to 
another in such a brief span of time. 

I was privileged to be on the plat- 
form with Dr. Cholden when he gave 
~* Father Carroll is director of the Catholic 
Guild for the Blind, Archdiocese of Boston. 


NOVEMBER, 1958 


two of the seven papers. Beyond that 
I had the even greater privilege of dis- 
cussing many of the concepts with him 
over a period of time. Thus it is not 
possible for me to read this volume 
without seeing Cholden the intuitive 
researcher, Cholden the healing phy- 
sician, Cholden the artist and poet, and 
always Cholden the man. One wonders 
if any or all of these things could be 
hidden from any reader of this book. 
In the opening chapter, addressing 
the American Academy of Ophthal- 
mology, Dr. Cholden speaks as a doctor 
to doctors. He is one of them, under- 
standing their problems, feeling their 
pain as they break the bad news that 
a person is blind, that there is no 
chance he will see again. He sym- 
pathizes; yet he leads the doctors to 
an understanding of their own feelings 
and to the recognition that these must 
be overcome. He tells of the grief and 
mourning that follow the stage of 
shock when a patient recognizes that 
he is totally and permanently blind. 


It is here that he refers to the 
“peculiarly unliving state of being 
blind without completely accepting 


blindness.” 

In 1953, speaking to the American 
Society of Group Psychotherapy, he is 
youthful, almost boyish, in describing 
his exploration in the field. He tells of 
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his surprise at the problems of spoken 
communication; he notes the “hostility” 
(in the psychiatric sense) of his thera- 
peutic group toward sighted persons. 
Here he first discovers the resentment 
between blind persons and those who 
are partially sighted. 

In the same year, 1953, speaking to 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion on blind adolescents and young 
adults, he brings out the need for “the 
psychological acceptance of the new 
self which has a disability.” He tells of 
the special problems which blindness 
brings to the “explosive affective states 
[which] accompany the metamorphosis 
that is adolescence.” He shows how 
different at times are the problems of 
the adolescent who is blind from those 
of the young adult. 

By 1954, speaking to the National 
Conference of Social Work, he is able 
to point out that efforts in physical 
restoration and educative rehabilita- 
tion “will be wasted, unless we know 
where we stand in relation to the... 
sphere of psychological rehabilitation.” 
It is in the “hazy land of attitudes, 
personal feelings, interpersonal rela- 
tionships and inner life” that he pre- 
dicts we shall make our great advances 
in the rehabilitation field. Now he has 
moved from seeking ways to motivate 
a client to recognizing the “desire to 
attain maximal fulfillment... invaria- 
bly present in our clients.” 

His paper in the Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic in 1954 reflects the 
mature thinker in the field of work 
with the blind telling his fellow work- 
ers in the field of psychiatry the basic 
factors which they should know, par- 
ticularly as they concern the shock and 
depression stages, an “emotional and 
cognitive state that must occur before 
efforts at rehabilitation can be effec- 
tive.” 

Dr. Cholden went to Quebec City in 
1955 to address the American Associa- 
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tion of Workers for the Blind on the 
subject of the “effects of monetary giy. 
ing on human beings.” There the 
philosopher and _ psychiatrist delve 


into the effects on the giver, the disf 


penser, and the receiver. And he move 
in his conclusions — with Maimonides, 
the Jewish physician-theologian of the 
twelfth century —through the “eight 
degrees of charity” to the “highest step 
and to the summit of charity’s golden 
ladder.” 

In the final paper in the compilation, 
Dr. Cholden takes up the subject of 
the basic attitudes which may hamper 
and frustrate us in our work with 
handicapped persons. In_ his final 
words: 


Our. basic theoretical formulations in 
this field are very insecure; they have very 
poor form and until there is enough trial 
and error, no sufficient data will be avail- 
able to help in the new formulations that 
must arrive. Then we must have the cour. 
age to recognize that each failure with a 
client is our own failure; that, when we 
have advanced enough in this field, we will 
not have the failures in rehabilitation. 
Thus, each failure is both a personal and 
a professional lack. 

Now this kind of starry-eyed approach 
to such difficult problems may sound ridic- 
ulously naive, but it derives from = a_ firm 
conviction that further research, further 
study, a real throwing of ourselves into 
our task, recognizing what we are doing, 
will beat all of our present problems. That 
is, it can, providing we keep our eyes and 
ideas on the future and shake off the an- 
chors of the past. 


This book is more than a compila 
tion of papers. It is an_ integrated 
volume which reflects the brief life of 
Dr. Louis Cholden among us. It will 
be read by all who knew Dr. Cholden. 
It should also be read by those who 
never had the privilege. 


“Who would not 

sing for Lyctdas? he knew 
Himself to sing and 

build the lofty rhyme...” 
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Current Literature 


vx “Visual Aids in Office Practice” by 


| Charles W. Tillett. American Journal 


of Ophthalmology, August 1958. The 
considerable variety of visual aids now 
available and the expense of acquiring 
many of them make it impossible for 
the average ophthalmologist to main- 
tain a complete set in his office. How- 
ever, the majority of partially seeing 
patients can be tested quite adequately 
with a rather small number of optical 
aids. This report recommends a list 
of visual aids for office use together 
with their cost and source of supply. 
Bibliography included. 


ve Creative Use of Sheltered Work- 
shops in Rehabilitation; Report of an 
Institute held for Regions I and II, 
Federal Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, under the Auspices of Altro 


Health and Rehabilitation Services, 
Inc., New York City, September 9-13, 
1957. The purpose of the institute was 
to orient state agency staffs in the 
philosophy and use of sheltered work- 
shops and to enable them to better 
utilize, support, and stimulate the de- 
velopment of workshop programs in 
their states. Eight workshops were 
selected for field visits to illustrate a 
variety of work operations, rehabilita- 
tion programs, professional philoso- 
phies, and patient groupings. Two 
workshops for the blind were among 
those visited — The Industrial Home 
for the Blind, Brooklyn, New York, 
and The Lighthouse, New York City. 


vx “Physically They See” by John 
Joseph Heim. Journal of Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, May- 


BUY WHITE CANES 


Made in Our Workshop with 100% BLIND LABOR 


Prices F.O.B. Bedford 


Straight Shaft — $15.00 per doz. 


Tapered — $18.00 per doz. 
5% discount on orders 
of one Gross or more. 


Shipping weight per doz. — 7-8 lbs. 


We Invite Your Orders 


Bedford Branch 


PENNA. ASS'N FOR THE BLIND 


Bedford, Penna. 


P. O. Box 572 


NOVEMBER, 1958 


Quality White Canes 
Curved Handle 
Refrigerator White 
8” Flame Red Tip 
Hard Enamel Finish 
Metal Glider Ferrule 
18 to 20 Inch Taper 
or 
Straight Shaft 
Made of Ash 
Light of Weight 
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June 1958. In 1956 the Wilmington 
(Delaware) Public Schools initiated a 
program of integrating blind with 
sighted children in the school system. 
The author, a physical education in- 
structor who taught some of the blind 
children in this program, describes 
activities which he found successful in 
the gymnasium. 


ve “Is This What it Means to See?” 
by John Howard Griffin. The Reader’s 
Digest, September 1958. Condensed 
from The Spirit of Man, edited by 
Whit Burnett. New York: Hawthorn 
Books, 1958. Blinded for ten years fol- 
lowing a concussion from a bomb ex- 
plosion while he was serving with the 
Air Force during World War II, John 
Howard Griffin suddenly regained his 


vision on January 9, 1957. He saw for 
the first time his wife, whom he had 
married in 1953, and his two small 
children. This article consists of notes 
written while he was resting at Mount 
Carmel Seminary in Dallas, Texas. 


vy “Eyes That Have Never Seen” by 
Olive C. Eppley. Ohio Schools, May 
1958. Tells how five-year-old Carol, 
who was blind, became satisfactorily 
adjusted to a regular kindergarten 
class. 


% “Learning through Deaf Ears and 
Sightless Eyes’’ by Phyllis G. Brown, 
Virginia Journal of Education, May 
1958. A description of the training at 
the Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind at Staunton. 


Appointments 


vy John Henle III, of Worthington, 
Ohio, is the new director of Ohio’s 
State Services for the Blind. He as- 
sumed his new post October 1, succeed- 
ing Cleo B. Dolan, who was appointed 
director of the Cleveland Society for 
the Blind. 

In his new position, Mr. Henle will 
direct and plan all state services to 
blind persons including vocational re- 
habilitation, medical service, social 
service and business enterprises. 

Prior to his appointment Mr. Henle 
was director of rehabilitation at the 
Ohio Tuberculosis Hospital on the 
Ohio State University campus. 

He received his bachelor’s degree 
from Ohio University and his master’s 
degree from Cornell. He is the author 
of several articles dealing with reha- 
bilitation, is a member of the Ohio 
Welfare Conference, and is president- 
elect of the Ohio Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Henle and his wife, Judith, have 
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John Henle Ill 


two sons, James, twelve, and Andrew, 
three. 


vv The appointment of Cleo B. Dolan, 
of Worthington, Ohio, as director of 
the Cleveland Society for the Blind be- 
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Cleo B. Dolan 
came effective October 15. Mr. Dolan 
succeeds Allan W. Sherman, who has 
become director of the New York As- 
sociation for the Blind. 

During the past year, Mr. Dolan 
served as assistant chief of the Division 
of Social Administration, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and was re- 
sponsible for administering the entire 
state program for blind people. He has 
also served as executive secretary of the 
Ohio Commission for the Blind. 

Mr. Dolan is a graduate of Ohio 
State University where he received a 
bachelor’s degree in 1941 and a mas- 
ter’s degree in 1945 in the School of 
Social Administration. He later at- 
tended Franklin Marshall Law School 
in Columbus and has been employed in 
social welfare work for the past sixteen 
years, having served as probation of- 
ficer at the Franklin County Juvenile 
Court and the State Department of 
Public Welfare. He has been associated 
with the Boys’ Industrial School at Lan- 
caster as field counselor, assistant su- 
pervisor of the Placement Department, 
supervisor of the Social Service Depart- 
ment, and assistant superintendent. 

In 1956 and 1957 he served as con- 
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sultant in Ohio for the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association. This 
program was supported by a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. 

Mr. Dolan is a member of Rotary 
International, the National Probation 
and Parole Association, and the Ohio 
Rehabilitation Association. He is mar- 
ried and is the father of two children. 


vy Donald W. Hathaway has become 
executive director of the Hadley School 
for the Blind, Winnetka, Illinois. He 
succeeds Dorrance C. Nygaard, who 
held the post since 1945 and resigned 
recently because of illness. 

Mr. Hathaway, who had served as 
assistant director of Hadley since 1952, 
became a part-time Spanish instructor 
at the school in 1927 while studying at 
Northwestern University, where he 
majored in English and languages. He 
received his M.A. degree from North- 
western in 1933, and after two years of 
teaching additional courses at Hadley, 
he went to Boston to take the Perkins- 
Harvard graduate course in education 
of the blind. In 1936 he returned to 
Hadley as a full-time instructor. 

Mr. Hathaway was instrumental in 
arranging a college study program for 
Hadley students, which was initiated in 
1944 in memory of the school’s founder, 
William A. Hadley. Through this pro- 
gram, the school makes available in 
braille selected college courses offered 
by the home-study department of the 
University of Chicago. 

To assist blind writers in pursuing 
their careers, Mr. Hathaway edited two 
Hadley courses in verse writing, and 
initiated the biennial publication of a 
braille edition of a guide to current 
markets in periodical literature, Handy 
Market List. 

Mr. Hathaway is married to the 
former Esther Ruggles, also of the 
Hadley staff. The Hathaways have four 
children. 
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Classified Corner 


This department is a New Outlook service 
to readers who wish to publish notices of posi- 
tions open for application as well as those who 
are seeking employment in the field of work for 
the blind or deaf-blind. No charge is made and 
we will print as many as space will permit. The 
publishers do not vouch for statements of 


advertisers. 

We also will print without charge miscel- 
laneous notices of interest to professional work- 
ers which are of a non-commercial nature. All 
other advertising will be accepted at rates 
which are available on request. 

Address correspondence to: New OvutTLoox 
For THE Biinn, 15 West 16th Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 


PosiTION OPEN: Partially sighted social worker, 
preferably graduate accredited school of social 
work. College graduate with experience and 
some social service background might be con- 
sidered. Write Ethel Heeren,Director of Profes- 
sional Services, Chicago Lighthouse for the 
Blind, 1850 West Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, Ill. 


PosiTION OPEN: Itinerant teacher to serve as 
consultant to legally blind children in new 
program in Hartford public schools. Write 
Ellis D. Tooker, Director of Guidance and 
Pupil Adjustment, Hartford Board of Educa- 
tion, 249 High St., Hartford 3, Conn. 


PosITION OrEN: Caseworker, graduate accredited 
school of social work. Unusually interesting 
opportunity in multiple-service agency serving 
adult blind persons in metropolitan Cleveland 
area. Board and administration support high- 
est professional standards. Excellent personnel 
practices, medical and psychiatric consultants 
on staff. Agency is field work training center 
for graduate school of social work. Salary 
range $4620-$6240. Write to Director, Cleve- 
land Society for the Blind, 1958 E. 93rd St., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


PosiTion OPEN: Executive director. Qualifica- 
tions: Master’s degree from accredited school of 
social work. Minimum of five years of progres- 
sively successful paid employment in social 
work, at least one of which should be in an 
administrative capacity. Two years’ experience 
in a supervisory capacity with some administra- 
tive responsibilities may be substituted for one 
year of administration. At least one of the five 
years should be in an agency specializing in 
work for the blind. Salary range: $7,200-$10,200. 
Normal annual increment 5 per cent based on 
satisfactory work performance. Send complete 
resumes to Mrs. Leo L. Kinast, President, Allen 
County League for the Blind, Inc., 1018 Ewing 
St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


PosITION OPEN: Foreman for small shop mak- 
ing brooms, mats and small sewing items. 
Submit complete record of age, experience, 
salary expected and availability. Location 
southeastern Pennsylvania. Write Box 59, New 
Outlook. 
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Position Open: Workshop director, for thé 
direction, control and negotiation of light 
contract work to be performed by bling] 
workers. Should be familiar with general 
manufacturing practice of light assembly ang 
costing with a good comprehension of thé 
possible social problems involved. Seeking @ 
top-quality person for this permanent posh 
tion. Salary open. All replies confidential 
Address Leo V. Stockman, Secretary, Albanyg 
Association of the Blind, 208 State St., Albany 
10, N.Y. 


PosiTlON WANTED: Registered nurse, 48, B.A 
degree, postgraduate workshop with deaf chik 
dren, volunteer work with preschool bling 
children. Desire position as nurse or nurse 
assistant instructor in blind-deaf school iff 
warm climate. Write Miss Edith Freemam 
2007 Ala Wai, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Posirion WANTED: Partially sighted man, 3% 
with good central vision, desires communiff 
relations work. Especially qualified in publi¢ 
affairs and speaking by virtue of eight yeam 
experience in U. S. Foreign Service as vicg 
consul. B.A. degree; IHB-OVR professional 
training program. Write Luther A. Thomag 
8225 Handley Ave., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Posirlon WANTED: Man with experience = 
social, settlement, rehabilitation, counseling 


recreation, music. Three degrees: Musi¢ 
psychology, physical education. Best refer 
ences. Will relocate. Write Box 56, New 
Outlook. 


PosITION WANTED: Experienced man, 31, dé 
sires position as piano tuning instructor if 
residential school for the blind. Write Harold 
E. Carter, 1030 S. 14th St., Springfield, Ill. 


PosirloON WANTED: Available for administra 
tion, school or association for the blind 
Cornell, B.A., Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Ed.M. Across-the-community expe 
rience as consultant and staff man in health 
welfare (including work with the blind) and 
industry. Human relations approach that & 
knowledgeable and practical. Write Box 5% 
New Outlook. 


Position WANTED: New method of teaching 
classical and popular music. Have had thir 
years professional experience, especially om 
electronic instruments. Taught musical braillé 
in sight-saving classes for the blind. Desire @ 
position with residential school or agency for 
the blind. Write John Hepler, 483 Broad Stj 
Newark 2, N. J. 


EquipMENT NEEDED: Braillewriters are needed 
for Kansas public school students. Anyone 
having a braillewriter for sale, rent or loath 
please contact Mrs. Esther V. Taylor, Chait 
man, Education Committee, Kansas Associa 
tion for the Blind, 219 N. 16th St., Kansa 
City 2, Kans. 
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